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PREFACE 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  what 
was  remarked  in  the  preface  to  the  First  Part; 
namely ,  that  this  work  is  written  with  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  making  it  a  useful  school 
manual. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  convenience  of  showing  the  student  the 
connection  between  social  and  political  history, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  development  of  literatu- 
re, on  the  other.  It  was  indispensable,  also,  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  succession  and  develop- 
ment of  philosophic ,  moral  and  scientific  ideas. 
This  circumstance  justifies  the  inclusion  of  some 
writers  who  do  not  belong  to  literature  proper, 
when  the  substance  of  their  works,  independ- 
ently of  the  form  in  which  they  expressed  it , 
had  an  influence  on  their  contemporaries,  or 
their  countrymen  in  later  generations.  For  the 
same  reason  works  written  in  Latin,  as  More's 
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Utopia,  or  even  by  foreigners,  as  the  Praise  of 
Folly,  have  not  been  neglected. 

Even  when  examining  the  purely  esthetic 
aspects  of  literature,  the  purpose  of  the  present 
book  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  one  or  two  great  characters  that  prevail 
throughout  a  writer's  work,  rather  than  to  enter 
into  details  difficult  to  remember  ,  which  find 
their  proper  place  in  studies  of  a  less  general 
nature. 

The  method  constantly  followed,  of  consider- 
ing literature  as  the  outcome  of  social  condi- 
tions, has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any 
mention  of  Scotch  literature.  A  retrospective 
account  of  the  history  and  of  the  literary  pro- 
duction of  that  nation  will  be  found  in  the 
III  Part,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
great  Scotch  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  length  of  the  first  chapter  will  probably 
be  considered  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  Readers  will,  however,  perhaps 
overlook  the  fault,  considering  the  chapter  also 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  rest.  To  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  all  the  literature  of  the 
period  it  is,  in  Jact,  necessary  to  understand 
a  great  political  movement,  the  struggle  between 
the  Crown  and  the  middle  class,  and  the  na- 


tuPe  and  mutual  position  of  two  intellectual 
and  moral  ones,  the  New  Learning  and  the  Re- 
formation. The  first  chapter  contains  an  anal- 
ysis of  these  elements ,  which  had  a  decisive 
action  on  the  history ,  the  feelings  and  ideas 
of  the  English  people. 


BOOK    I. 
ELIZABETHAN    ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 

From  Henry   VII  to  Elizabeth 
(1485-1558) 

1.)  The  historical  change.  — In  the  period 
covered  by  the  second  part  of  this  work  Eng- 
land underwent  the  greatest  transformation  in 
its  history;  it  changed  the  features  of  mediaeval 
society  into  those  which  are  common  to  modern 
civilized  countries. 

During  the  period  the  new  social  forces  adapt- 
ed to  their  own  economic,  political,  moral  and 
religious  needs,  the  external  conditions  of  society. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  (1485),  the 
greatest  power  still  lay  in  the  Crown  and  the 
aristocracy;  the  tenure  of  property  was  still 
prevalently  feudal;  the  form  of  government  was 
a  monarchy  limited    in    law  by  the  restrictions 


of  the  mediaeval  Constitution,  but  in  practice 
rapidly  tending  to  absolutism ;  the  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  universal.  At  the 
Revolution  (1688)  the  middle  class  was  already 
the  prevailing  power  in  society  ;  property  had 
been  freed  from  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  re- 
strictions ;  a  parliamentary  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished, and  England  unanimously  repelled  the 
last  attempt  which  was  ever  made  to  subject  it 
anew  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  process  was  long  and  neither  easy  nor 
peaceful.  The  two  great  social  powers  that  the 
dissolution  of  feudal  England  created  and  left 
to  confront  each  other,  almost  without  interme- 
diaries, the  Crown  and  the  middle  class,  pulled  in 
contrary  directions :  the  two  centuries  are,  polit- 
ically, almost  one  long  struggle  between  the 
English  kings  and  that  fraction  of  their  subjects, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  should  inherit  the 
whole  power  that  belonged  to  different  social 
fractions,  and  was  exercised  by  different. organs, 
before  the  feudal  organization  of  society  broke 
down. 

2.)  The  Tudor  rule. — a)  Henry  VII.  The 
last  period  of  English  mediaeval  history  is  charac- 
terized by  the  substitution  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Crown    to   the   limited   monarchy  which 
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had  been  the  form  of  government  in   England, 
during  the  feudal  age. 

King  Edward  IV,  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
the  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  contending  factions  of  the  feudal  nobility. 
After  the  short  parenthesis  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard III,  Henry  VII,  the  first  Tudor  monarch, 
united  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  his  wife 
the  pretensions  of  the  rival  royal  houses. 

Henry  VII  only  continued  and  perfectioned 
the  policy  which  had  been  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated by  Edward.  During  his  reign  the  Crown 
consolidated  its  victory  over  the  feudal  lords 
and  usurped  the  functions  belonging  to  Par- 
liament. 

Against  the  nobles  the  king  strictly  enforced 
the  laws  that  ordered  the  dissolution  of  their 
military  households.  Even  his  favourite  courtiers 
did  not  escape  his  severity. 

When  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
king  was  received  by  two  long  lines  of  live- 
ried retainers.  «  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer, 
my  Lord  —  said  Henry  in  taking  leave  —  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my 
sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you  ».  And 
the  lord  paid  a  fine  of  10,000  pounds. 

The  power  of  the  Parliament  lay  in  its  right  of 
taxation,  which  enabled  it  to  control  the  policy 
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of  the  government.  To  get  rid  of  such  control, 
the  king  endeavoured  to  amass  a  treasury  to  be 
used  for  government  purposes  without  calling 
a  parliament.  This  he  did  by  different  means,  by 
using  a  subsidy  which  had  been  voted  for  a  war 
with  France  that  never  took  place;  by  fines  and 
other  extortions.  This  policy  and  the  thrift  of  his 
administration  were  so  far  successful,  that  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  of  Henry  VIFs  reign 
Parliament  was  only  once  convoked.  The  king 
had  recourse  to  benevolences  or  forced  gifts: 
his  favourite  minister ,  Morton,  extorted  gifts 
from  people  who  lived  splendidly,  because  their 
wealth  was  evident,  and  from  those  who  lived 
sparingly  ,  because  their  economy  must  have 
made  them  rich.  This  dilemma  received  the 
name  of  «  Morton's  fork  ». 

By  these  means  Henry  VII  at  his  death  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  a  treasure  of  two  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

b)  Henry  VIII.  The  tendency  to  absolutism 
which  had  till  then  manifested  itself  in  practice, 
and  answered  only  the  immediate  necessities  or 
conveniences  of  his  predecessor's  policy,  became 
a  system  of  government  and  a  political  theory 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  king's  great 
minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  held  his  offices,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  as  he  held  the  wealth  that 
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he  had  been  able  to  amass  by  Henry's  favour, 
simply  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  personal 
devotion  to  the  prince  took  the  place  of  the 
loyalty  to  the  laws  and  the  interests  of  England, 
which  had  formed,  and  was  still  to  form,  in 
happier  times,  the  boast  of  the  higher  type  of 
British  statesmen.  This  blameful  servility  the 
cardinal  bitterly  remembered  when  he  lay,  dis- 
graced and  under  arrest  for  treason ,  on  his 
death-bed.  «  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently, 
—  the  old  man  exclaimed  —  as  1  have  served 
my  master,  he  would  not  have  given  me  up  in 
my  grey  hairs  ». 

Wolsey  belonged  to  that  political  school  , 
which  considered  the  power  of  monarchs  as 
of  divine  origin  and  as  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited. «  These  notions  —  Sir  Thomas  More  writes 
in  his  Utopia  —  are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  however  much  he 
may  wish  to  do  it;  that  not  only  the  property, 
but  the  persons  of  his  subjects  are  his  own  and 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  no  more  than  the 
king's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from  him  ». 

These  principles  inspired  a  series  of  political 
measures  by  which  the  cardinal  intended  to 
increase  the  king's  power,  to  concentrate  in  him 
and  his  immediate  ministers  all  the  activity  of 
the  government,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  the  interference    of  the    other   powers    of 
the  State. 

The  other  statesman  who  served  Henry's  in- 
terests ,  Thomas  Cromwell,  cut  fearlessly  and 
mercilessly  through  every  obstacle  to  make  the 
prince,  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  only  acknow- 
ledged centre  of  authority. 

Cromwell  was  a  man  of  obscure  origin.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  Italy,  and  had  there  be- 
come acquainted  with  Machiavelli'  s  political 
writings.  The  precepts  of  the  great  Italian 
thinker,  and  the  art  of  government  which  he 
saw  practised  in  the  Italian  courts,  were  in  his 
mind  when  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
English  government.  He  called  himself,  indeed, 
a  disciple  of  the  Florentine  writer,  but  he  can 
more  justly  be  considered  as  the  follower  of  the 
example  set  by  the  wily  tyrants  who  then  gov- 
erned the  unhappy  peninsula.  For  his  policy 
had  the  unscrupulousness  and  unfeelingness  at- 
tributed to  the  great  political  thinker  ,  but  it 
wanted  the  one  relieving  point,  the  noble  end 
of  creating  once  more  the  Italian  nation,  by 
whatever  means  and  through  whatever  agency, 
which  places  the  apparently  heartless  political 
precepts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
public on  the  same  level  with  the  most  soaring 
thoughts  of  a  philosopher's  mind  and  the  highest 
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flights  of  a  poet's  imagination.  Cromwell's  pol- 
icy is  perhaps  Machiavelli's  in  its  material  cir- 
cumstances ,  but  the  soul  is  wanting.  It  is  a 
deacl  thing. 

Some  historians,  however,  find  a  certain  great- 
ness of  his  own  in  Cromwell.  They  say  that  he 
was  not  merely  the  servant  of  a  prince  ,  but 
that  in  the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of  the 
Crown  he  saw  the  only  means  to  bring  order 
back  to  England,  amid  the  contrast  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  of  that  troubled  time.  But  if  such  was 
his  justification,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could 
aim  at  the  greatness  of  his  country  by  robbing 
her  of  those  rights  and  liberties  ,  which  had 
prevented  her  people  from  sinking  down  to  the 
level  of  the  feudal  peasantry  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  when  re- 
called to  life,  at  a  later  period,  were  to  make 
the  English  government  a  model  for  all  modern 
nations.  The  king  himself,  though  clever  and 
learned,  seemed  to  have  no  higher  ideal  in  his 
public  ,  as  well  as  in  his  private  life  ,  than  of 
trampling  on  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  of 
gratitude,  on  all  sense  of  honesty  and  decency, 
to  satisfy  his  hatred  ,  his  greed  and  his  lust. 
To  place  England  in  the  power  of  a  cruel,  grasp- 
ing and  vicious  brute  was    the    practical  real- 
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ization  of  the  high-sounding  theories   ot  divine 
right  and  royal  supremacy. 

3.)  The  usurpation  of  authority.  —  The 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Tudors  present  a  contin- 
uous process  by  which  the  Crown  gradually 
claims  and  usurps  all  the  powers  belonging  to 
the  other  organs  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  the  transfer  is  almost 
complete. 

The  right  of  taxation  belonging  to  the  Par- 
liament had  become  a  dead  letter  and  the  ex- 
action of  benevolences  had  substituted  parlia- 
mentary grants. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  control  over 
public  finance  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament ,  was  practically 
abolished. 

The  substitution  of  the  judgment  of  special 
courts  to  the  trial  by  jury  ,  and  the  judicial 
power  given  to  the  king's  Council ,  made  the 
administration  of  justice  nothing  more  than  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The 
habeas  corpus  was  violated,  and  many  citizens 
were  illegally  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

The  last  step,  which  completed  the  usurpa- 
tion, was  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  the  whole 
legislative  function.  This  end  Cromwell  attained, 
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by  forcing  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  attrib- 
ute to  royal  proclamations  the  value  of  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

4.)  The  nobles  and  the  church.  —  Such  a 
change  could  not  take  place  without  giving  rise 
to  a  lively  opposition,  and  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  first  place,  from  the  social  frac- 
tions that  enjoyed  a  privileged  position  under 
the  old  system  :  the  nobles  and  the  Church. 
These  classes  had  indeed  lost  much  of  their 
power,  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  put  down 
their  last  resistance. 

The  nobles  constituted  a  party  that  attempted, 
in  Parliament,  to  oppose  Wolsey's  policy;  but 
the  cardinal  had  the  better  of  it,  and  brought 
its  leader  ,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
to  the  block. 

Cromwell  crushed  the  last  remnants  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  by  the  means  which  he  adopted 
against  all  the  enemies  of  his  master  and  of  his 
own  rule.  He  inaugurated  in  England  the  reign 
ol  terror.  The  noblest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  most  saintly  among 
the  prelates  and  the  most  learned  and  virtuous 
of  statesmen,  died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  Church  could  resist  the  royal  supremacy 
no  better  than  the  nobles.   It  had  long  lost  its 
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hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  Its 
prelates  were  courtiers  or  men  of  the  world, 
who  very  often  resided  out  of  their  dioceses, 
and  sometimes  even  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  its  convents  were  the  asylums  of  idleness  and 
vice.  Since  the  time  of  the  Lollard  movement,  the 
English  Church  had  clung  to  the  government  for 
protection,  and  now  two  movements — the  revival 
of  classical  learning  and  of  the  heathen  concep- 
tion of  life,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Reformation, 
on  the  other— attacked  the  foundations  of  Catho- 
licism from  different  points.  It  had  still  sufficient 
power,  however  ,  to  appear  as  an  opponent  of 
Cromwell's  political  views  and  Henry's  matri- 
monial schemes.  Its  organization,  dependent  much 
more  on  the  foreign  power  of  the  papacy,  than 
on  the  English  government,  made  it  dangerous, 
whenever  Rome  did  not  agree  with  the  English 
monarchy.  It  had  therefore  to  be  humbled  and 
rendered    passively    subservient    to  the  Crown. 

With  this  aim,  three  steps  were  taken  by  the 
government.  By  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  the  king 
declared  himself  the  only  head  of  the  Church  in 
England  ,  and  claimed  for  himself  the  right  of 
nomination  of  ecclesiastical ,  as  well  as  civil 
authorities,  and  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Articles  oj  Religion, 
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drawn  up  by  Henry's  own  hand,  were  presented 
to  the  Convocation  of  the  Church,  that  accepted 
them  without  protest.  The  king  thus  assumed 
the  power  of  dictating  and  reforming  religious 
doctrine. 

Lastly,  the  monasteries,  for  which  there  was 
no  place  in  the  new  system  of  clerical  organi- 
zation, wrere  dissolved.  This  measure  made  the 
official  Church  what  it  has  ever  been,  from  that 
time,  in  England,  a  branch  and  an  instrument 
of  the  established  government. 

5.)  The  middle  class  and  the  people.  — 
All  this  time,  the  middle  class  was  growing  in 
wealth  and  importance.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  the  capitalist  artisan. 
In  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  smaller  country 
proprietors  were  growing  in  number  and  be- 
coming much  richer.  This  was  an  effect  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  feudal  houses.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  ,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  accelerated  the  process. 

In  the  towns,  the  development  of  trade  enriched 
the  merchant  class.  If  it  had  been  trained  to 
political  action,  and  backed  by  the  mass  of  the 
population,  the  middle  class   might  have  eftec- 
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tually  checked  the -progress  of  the  government 
towards  absolutism. 

Unhappily,  the  restriction  of  the  franchise,  in 
1430  ,  had  excluded  the  greater  part  of  the 
Commons  from  political  power,  and  the  higher 
strata ,  that  were  the  only  ones  represented, 
had  become  accustomed  to  act  merely  as  an  ap- 
pendix of  the  aristocracy.  At  the  ruin  of  the 
baronage,  the  middle  class  did  not  find  in  itself 
the  strength  and  knowledge  necessary  to  act 
independently. 

Nor  could  it  feel  encouraged  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
fifteenth  century  is  considered,  till  near  its  end, 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer.  But 
at  that  time  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse  took 
place.  The  development  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  Flanders,  with  the  consequent  rise  in  the 
price  of  wool ,  made  pasturage  a  more  conve- 
nient agricultural  investment  than  the  produc- 
tion of  corn.  Consequently,  a  great  many  peas- 
ants were  expelled  from  their  houses  and  from 
the  lands  on  which  they  lived ,  to  make  place 
for  sheep.  The  evictions  of  the  peasantry  were 
accompanied  by  the  enclosure  ,  or  usurpation, 
of  common  lands.  The  dissolution  of  the  feudal 
households,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  confisca- 
tion of  Church  lands,  deprived  another  mass  of 
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poor  people  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  The 
ceasing  of  the  relief  which  the  unfortunate  receiv- 
ed   from  the  monasteries  aggravated  the  evil. 

Thus  a  mass  of  surplus  population ,  able- 
bodied  and  partly  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms, 
constituted  a  continual  danger  to  society  ,  and 
was  at  length  partly  destroyed  and  partly  kept 
quiet ,  out  of  terror  ,  only  by  the  most  cruel 
measures  of  repression.  However ,  without  a 
home,  without  any  definite  line  of  conduct  be- 
fore them,  these  people  could  make  society  un- 
settled, but  they  could  not  methodically  resist  a 
constituted  government.  The  disturbances  which 
arose,  from  time  to  time,  were  short-lived  and 
easily  put  down. 

Two  measures  taken  by  Henry  VIII,  at  the 
end  of  his  reign,  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
English  poor  still  more  intolerable. 

These  were  the  debasement  of  the  currency 
and  the  confiscation  of  guild  lands.  The  lower 
value  of  money  brought  on  an  increase  in 
prices,  and  the  workmen's  wages  did  not  rise  in 
proprtion  with  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
And ,  just  at  the  time  when  the  workman's 
real  wages  were  reduced,  he  lost  the  support 
that  the  property  belonging  to  his  guild  afforded 
him  ,  when  in  difficulties  ,  or  gave  his  widow 
and  orphans  at  his  death. 
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The  two  fractions  of  the  Commons  of  England 
were  therefore  separated  by  an  opposition  in 
their  situation  and  their  interests.  The  same 
causes  which  were  increasing  the  ranks  and 
the  importance  of  the  middle  class  were  bring- 
ing poverty  and  destruction  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  population.  If  the  people  had  not  the  power 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  the 
middle  class  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  do  so.  Nay,  it  found  in  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy  the  only  defence  against  the  danger 
of  social  revolt.  The  merchant  and  the  land- 
owner were  glad  to  pay  with  their  liberty  for 
the  security  of  their  wealth. 

These  causes  prevented  the  New  Monarchy 
from  meeting  with  a  powerful  and  organic  op- 
position in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  while 
it  was  changing  the  religion  and  abolishing  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 

6.  The"    failure    of    Cromwell's  policy.  - 
However,  Cromwell's  policy    had    in    itself  the 
germs  of  failure,   as  soon  as  the  energy  of  his 
rule  should  slacken,  and  the  proprietary  classes 
should  feel  reassured. 

Socially,  the  destruction  of  Church  property, 
and  its  transfer  to  courtiers  or  to  new  owners 
by  purchase,  created  a  new  aristocracy,  and  ac- 
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celerated  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  middle 
class  ,  which  was  already  rising,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  great  feudal  families.  Many  houses  now 
in  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility,  first  attained 
wealth  and  power  under  the  Tudors.  These 
classes,  as  soon  as  the  terror  of  Cromwell's 
rule  was  over,  enjoying  an  independent  situation 
and  having  powerful  interests  to  defend  from  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  government ,  were  sure 
to  withstand  a  policy  which  made  their  lives  , 
their  liberty  and  their  property  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  sovereign. 

Politically,  the  daring  minister  preserved  the 
constitutional  instrument  that  was  to  vindicate, 
in  a  future  time,  the  liberties  of  England.  Wolsey 
had  endeavoured  to  govern  without  convoking 
Parliaments  :  Cromwell  instead  called  them, 
crowded  them  with  the  creatures  of  the  Court, 
and  obtained  ,  from  their  own  votes,  the  abdi- 
cation of  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
prince.  But  the  Parliament  itself  was  left  stand- 
ing, and,  in  times  of  less  abject  servility,  could 
again  be  transformed  from  an  instrument  of  tyr- 
anny into  the  centre  of  opposition  to  the  Crown. 

In  religion  Cromwell  encouraged  a  great 
movement,  which  passed  from  the  Court  to  the 
masses,  lost  the  character  of  a  political  contri- 
vance and  became  a  new  ideal  and  a  new  moral 
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system.  The  Church  of  England  is,  at  present, 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  reformed  Catho- 
licism, with  the  king  as  its  head  ,  that  Henry 
and  his  minister  intended  it  to  be.  And  the 
Reformation  was  a  movement  infinitely  vaster 
and  nobler  than  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Its  very  essence  was  in  contrast 
with  absolutism.  Henry  and  Cromwell  thus  as- 
sisted in  calling  to  life  the  forces  that  were  des- 
tined to  overthrow  the  New  Monarchy. 

The  symptoms  of  opposition  were  visible  at 
once,  after  Henry's  death,  during  the  short  reign 
of  Edward  V,  whose  Council  of  Regency  followed 
Cromwell's  policy  with  the  cruelty  and  un- 
scrupulousness,  but  without  the  vigour  and  genius 
of  which  he  had  given  proof. 

The  mass  of  the  people  accepted  with  enthu- 
siasm the  return  to  the  old  faith,  attempted  by 
Mary,  and  the  Parliament  received  on  their  knees 
the  absolution  of  the  pope's  legate.  But  the  same 
Parliament  obstinately  refused  to  return  the 
confiscated  Church  lands,  and  the  queen  was 
hardly  able,  by  a  forced  loan,  to  collect  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  war  against  France,  to  be  fought 
with  the  alliance  of  Spain.  All  England  burned 
with  indignation  at  the  massacre  of  the  noblest 
Protestants ;  the  fires    that    killed    the  martyrs 
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were  indeed,  as  Latimer  divined ,  an  unquench- 
able light  in  the  land. 

Mary  inherited  a  kingdom  which >  had  been 
severed  from  Catholicism  by  the  brute  force  of 
a  tyranny  ,  while  the  people  remained  discon- 
tentedly and  sullenly  passive,  and  she  left  it,  at 
her  death,  at  heart  a  Protestant  country.  Some 
of  the  noblest  chords  in  the  character  of  the 
people  had  been  touched  :  England  was  ready 
to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  glorious  periods 
of  her  history. 

7.)  The  intellectual  development.  —  The 
same  absence  of  original  literature,  which  is  to 
be  noticed  during  the  interval  between  Chaucer's 
death  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  is  also  a 
character  of  this  monarch's  reign.  However,  if 
the  social  danger  prevented  the  middle  class 
from  assuming  an  independent  place  in  the  na- 
tion and  from  acquiring  the  consciousness  of  its 
power  and  of  its  historical  mission,  it  could  not 
prevent  it  from  accumulating  materials  of  know- 
ledge and  becoming,  every  day  more,  not  only 
an  economic  ,  but  an  intellectual  power.  Also 
the  Court  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  study. 
Henry  V1I1  himself  was  a  man  of  some  learn- 
ing ,  and    scholars    always    found    favour  with 
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him.  At    his   request    Baron  Berners  translated 
Froissart's  Chronicle  into  English. 

Two  great  stimulants  acted  on  the  minds  of 
the  Englishmen  of  the  time.  The  first  was  the 
Italian  Revival  of  Learning,  which  opened  again, 
to  the  students  of  the  day,  the  treasures  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  ,  philosophy  and  art ,  that 
had  been  hidden  to  the  eye  by  the  dense  vei 
of  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  became 
the  fashion,  at  the  time,  to  send  young  Eng- 
lishmen to  Italy,  to  finish  their  education.  These 
youths  brought  back  to  their  own  country  the 
eager  enthusiasm  for  study  which  they  found 
in  the  Italian  cities,  but  they  gave  to  the  move- 
ment a  character  more  in  agreement  with  Eng- 
lish traditions  and  the  cast  of  the  national  mind. 

The  other  influence  ,  which  enormously  wi- 
dened the  intellectual  horizon  at  this  time,  was 
the  discovery  of  America,  that,  by  overthrowing 
almost  all  accepted  ideas  about  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  encouraged  thinkers  to  consider  from 
new  points  of  view  all  the  problems  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  put  to  itself.  The  narratives 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  of  the  other 
navigators  who  came  after  him  circulated  through 
all  civilized  countries,  together  with  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  New  World  and  its  inhabitants. 
England  partook  in  the  interest  and  the  wonder. 
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However,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  influence 
of  the  discovery  of  America  was  purely  intel- 
lectual for  England,  for,  only  at  that  time,  the 
New  Continent  was  opened  to  the  practical  ac- 
tivity of  Englishmen. 

Thus  the  new  social  powers,  that  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  created,  found,  from 
the  first ,  the  intellectual  stimulus  which  was 
necessary  to  them.  The  middle  class,  springing 
from  the  ruins  of  feudal  society,  looked  into  a  new 
world,  where  almost  all  traditional  conceptions 
had  been  overthrown.  It  had  therefore  to  set  its 
own  stamp,  not  only  on  the  institutions  of  the 
new  social  system,  but  on  its  ideas  and  feelings, 
its  philosophy  and  its  literature. 

And  English  literature  is ,  from  this  time 
forward,  essentially  middle-class  literature. 

8)  The  Poetry  of  the  Period  :  Hawes  and 
Skelton. — The  poetry  of  the  period  was  repre- 
sented by  two  second-rate  men,  Stephen  Hawes 
(d.  before  1530)  and  John  Skelton  (1 460  (?)- 1529). 

Hawes  is  simply  an  imitator  of  Chaucer's 
earlier  works  and  of  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
He  wrote,  in  Henry  VIFs  reign,  a  long  poem 
entitled   «  The  Pa  ssetime  of  Pleasure  » . 

Skelton 's  poe  try,  on  the  contrary,  is  full    of 
the  problems  of  his  own  time.  Though  rude,  it 
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has  vigour  and  life.  In  his  Boke  of  Colin  Cloute,  r 
he  bravely  attacks  the  prelates  : 

«  Buylding  royally 
Their  mancyons  curyously 
With  turrettes  and  with  toures, 
With  halles  and  with  boures, 
Stretchyng  to  the  starres ; 
With  glasse  windowes  and   barres  ; 
Hangyng  about  the  walles 
Clothes  of  golde  and  palles ; 
Arras  of  ryche  aray, 
Freshe  as  floures  in  May ; 
How  be  it  they  lett  down  fall 
Their  churches  cathedrall  ». 

Skelton  directed  his  other  poem  «  Why  come 
ye  nat  to  Court !  »  against  Wolsey  v  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster, where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  died 
in  peace  in   1529. 

The  following  passage  shows  very  clearly  the 
condition  of  dejection  to  which  the  New  Mo- 
narchy had  brought  the  Knglish  baronage  : 

«  Our  barons  be  so  bolde 
Into  a  mouse  hole  they  wolde 
Rynne  away  and  crepe, 
Lyke  a  mayny  of  shepe ; 
Dare  nat  loke  out  at  dur 
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For  drede  of  the  mastyve  cur, 

For  drede  of  the  bochers  dogge 

Wold  wyrry  them  like  an  hogge. 

For  all  their  noble  blode 

He  pluckes  them  by  the  hode 

And  shakes  them  by  the  eare, 

And  brynges  them  in  such  feare ; 

He  bayteth  them  lyke  a  bere 

Lyke  an  oxe  or  a  bull ; 

Theyr  wyttes,  he  sayth,  are  dull ; 

He  sayth  they  have  no  brayne 

Theyr  astate  to  mayntayne ; 

And  maketh  them  to  bow   their  kne 

Before  his  majeste  ». 

Skelton  wrote  also,  in  imitation  of  Catullus, 
a  short  poem  on  a  sparrow,  belonging  to  a  nun. 
Some  words  in  the  description  of  the  nun  remind 
us  of  Chaucer's  Lady  Eglantine,  but  only  to 
make  Skelton's  inferiority  more  evident.  The 
praise  of  the  nun  consists  only  of  generalities  or 
similes ;  the  individual  features  that  make  Chau- 
cer's Prioress  such  a  graceful ,  living  picture, 
arc  totally  absent.  The  burlesque  funeral  of  the 
bird,  in  which  the  poet  derides  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  ,  is  ,  instead  ,  very  witty  and 
amusing.  Another  of  Skelton'  s  poems  ,  The 
Tunning  of  Ellyour  Rummyng,  is  written  in 
praise  of  Dame  Rummyng's  beer  and  laughingly 
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describes  the  eagerness  of  her  female  neighbours 
to  drink  it.  The  poet'  s  chief  qualities  are  hu- 
mour, satirical  power,  and  force  of  imagination. 
He  is  also  a  good  judge  of  his  own  poetry,  when 
he  writes  : 

«  Though  my  ryme   be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  iagged, 
Rudely  rayne  beaten, 
Rusty  and  mouthe  eaten, 
If  ye  take  well  therewith, 
It  hath  in  it  some  pyth  ». 

Alexander  Barclay  (1475  (?)  -  1552)  is  re- 
membered, more  than  for  his  original  works, 
for  the  translation  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  Ship 
of  Fools,  a  satire  of  the  same  kind  as  Eras- 
mus's famous  Praise  of  Folly. 

Ballads  continue  to  be  composed.  This  kind 
of  popular  poetry  is  especially  remarkable  on 
the  Border  between  England  and  Scotland. 

While  Skelton  used  his  invective  against  prel- 
ate and  cardinal ,  howTever  ,  the  new  world  in 
formation  was  giving  rise  to  two  intellectual 
movements  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
history  of  English  thought. 

9.)  The  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Ref- 
ormation. —  There  is  a  new  beginning  in  liter- 
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rature,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
Middle  Ages,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  pro- 
cess of  inner  development,  were,  in  all  exterior 
features  at  least,  a  period  of  social  immobility. 
Each  generation  lived  over  again  the  life  of  the 
preceding  one. The  feudal  system  had  an  appoint- 
ed place  for  every  new  man  who  was  born.  The 
children  inherited  their  father's  condition.  Every 
man  had  his  way  in  life  ready-cut  for  him  at  his 
birth.  An  intellectual  stasis  accompanied  the 
unprogressiveness  of  society.  The  one  great  effort 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  consisted 
in  isolating  Aristoteles  from  his  natural  sur- 
roundings and  commenting  him  down  into  an 
instrument  for  the  disquisitions  of  Catholic  theo- 
logy. And  as  the  price  of  goods  and  the  social 
condition  of  individuals  were  determined  by  au- 
thority, so  was  truth  separated  from  error,  by 
decree  of  spiritual  officials,  commissioned  from 
above. 

Modern  society,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  domain 
of  continual  change  and  of  individual  effort.  Our 
surroundings  are  altered  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  and  every  man  may  change  place  with 
another,  provided  he  can  surmount  the  material 
obstacles  that  are  in  his  way. 

Under  such  conditions  ,  a  system  of  thought 
bound  to  immovable  dogmas  and  determined  by 
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a  spiritual  hierarchy  is  inconceivable.  Not  only 
scientific  progress,  but  also  economic  initiative 
would  stagnate  where  such  intellectual  habits 
prevailed. 

In  the  long  run,  success  is  possible  in  modern 
society ,  only  for  the  countries  that  enjoy  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  action;  free-thinking  is  an 
economic  necessity.  The  two  great  movements  by 
which  the  middle  class  announced  its  appearance 
as  an  intellectual  power,  the  Revival  of  Learning 
and  the  Reformation,  different  as  they  are  in  al- 
most every  other  aspect,  have  one  character  in 
common,  which  marks  them  as  the  offspring  of 
a  new  social  order :  the  substitution  of  individual 
reason  to  authority.  The  two  movements  had  a 
decisive  action  on  the  development  of  English 
literature.  As  the  relations  of  the  Crown  and  the 
middle  class,  and  their  struggle  for  supremacy, 
may  be  considered  as  the  leading  thread  of  the 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Tudor  period 
to  the  Revolution,  so,  to  understand  the  relative 
position  of  tjie  New  Learning  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  contrast  between  the  two,  means  to 
understand  the  intellectual  history  of  the  same 
period.  The  political  and  the  intellectual  struggle 
equally  end  in  a  compromise  or  a  fusion :  the 
parliamentary  monarchy  and  Locke's  philosophi- 
cal, religious  and  political  system. 
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10.)  The  English  New  Learning.  —  The  English 
New  Learning  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  This  name  was  givenjto  the  move- 
ment originated  by  the  admiration  and  the  study 
of  classical  models,  which  are  already  so  evident 
in  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  During  all  the 
fifteenth  century  the  search  after  manuscripts  of 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  was  ivery  active  and 
many  lost  treasures  were  brought  again  to  light. 

In  1452  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  occasioned  the  emigration  of  many  Greek 
scholars  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Florence,  and 
the  city  of  Dante,  then  in  the  full  glory  of  letters 
and  art,  became  the  centre  of  the  movement. 

The  Renaissance  made  classical  literature  the 
basis  of  a  new  literature  which,  while  endeavouring 
to  equal  the  perfect  form  of  the  ancient  models, 
had  a  spirit  of  its  own ,  and  was  the  expression 
of  the  fervour  of  life  existing  in  Italy,  that  awoke, 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  the  long 
mediaeval  slumber.  But  it  was  not  exclusively  a 
literary  movement ;  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  flourished  no  less  than  literature. 

The  daring  freedom  of  investigation  and  rea- 
soning was  not  inferior  to  the  richness  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  refinement  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
A  new  philosophy  rose  together  with  a  new  lit- 
erature and  a  new   art.  A    boundless    curiosity 
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led  men  to  investigate  into  all  subjects,  coming, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  most  radical  conclusions. 
New  views  about  man  and  the  ends  of  life  were 
entertained;  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  delicate 
pleasures  of  profane  learning  were  openly  extolled, 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  stern  asceticism  of  the 
preceding  centuries. 

The  movement,  originally  Italian,  spread,  sooner 
or  later,  to  other  lands,  and  even  England  came, 
after  some  time,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence. 
A  group  of  first-rate  English  students  came  back 
from  Florence  and  became  teachers ,  in  their 
turn,  of  what  they  had  learned. 

Grocyn,  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  at  Oxford, 
was  perhaps  the  first  Englishman  who  studied  at 
Florence  under  the  Greek  exile  Chalcondylas.  He 
delivered  Greek  lectures  at  his  University,  and 
another  Oxford  man,  Linacre,  translated  Galen, 
after  having  attended  the  lessons  of  the  Floren- 
tine Politian  ;  thus  the  movement  influenced  the 
development  of  physical  science  in  England.  It 
affected  religion,  through  the  Florentine  studies 
of  John  Colet. 

The  New  Learning  found  powerful  protectors 
in  Bishop  Fisher  and  Archbishop  Warham,  and 
was  supported  and  munificently  patronized  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Henry  himself,  though  he  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  that  the  scholars   of  the  New 
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Learning  had  formed  at  his  accession  ,  was  fa- 
vourable, to  the  last ,  to  many  of  their  reforms. 

A  new  life  pervaded  the  two  Universities,  new 
colleges  were  founded  and  new  chairs  instituted. 
Libraries  were  formed  and  enriched  with  manu- 
scripts brought  from  Italy.  At  last,  Cardinal  Col- 
lege, Wolsey'  s  munificent  foundation  ,  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  modelled  according  to  the  new  tend- 
encies and  numbered  among  its  professors  the 
highest  intellects  in  the  kingdom. 

However,  in  passing  from  its  native  soil  to  the 
northern  island,  the  Renaissance  changed  some 
of  its  characteristic  qualities.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  reformers  of  the  group  of  the  New 
Learning  went  to  work  was  in  many  things  in  op- 
position with  that  of  their  Italian  masters.  One 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  time,  Roger  Ascham, 
does  not  disguise  the  ad  version  and  distrust  with 
which  he  considers  Italy,  and  the  Italian  men  of 
letters :  « They  have  in  more  reverence  the  Tri- 
umphes  of  Petrarch — he  writes — than  the  Genesis 
of  Moses;  they  make  more  account  of  a  tale  in 
Bocace,  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible.  They  count  as 
fables  the  holie  misteries  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
I  was  once  in  Italy  myself,  but  thanke  God  my 
abode  there  was  but  IX  dayes;  and  yet  I  saw  in 
that  little  tyme,  in  one  citie,  more  libertie  to  sinne 
than  ever  I  heard  of  in  our  noble  citie  of  London 
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in  TX  yeare  ».  Indeed,  it  is  this  fear  of  the  libertie 
to  sinne,  that  fetters  down  the  English  New  Learn- 
ing and  prevents  its  soaring  high.  In  England, 
moral  considerations  occupy  the  first  place  ,  in 
the  mind  of  the  reformers.  And  they  are  inca- 
pable of  separating  morality  from  religion.  The 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance  drew  their  moral  sys- 
tems from  their  favourite  authors  and  from  their 
own  social  world;  their  mode  of  thinking  and  of 
living  agreed  with  each  other.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  injustice  to  any  philosophical  system  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  the  Italian 
courts  and  tyrants  of  the  time ;  we  can,  instead, 
clearly  trace  the  relation  between  the  half-earnest 
Catholicism  and  the  half-earnest  Heathenism,  but 
the  all-earnest  thirst  after  learning  and  inquiry, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  most  refined  pleasures 
of  mind  and  body,  proclaimed  to  be  the  highest 
end  of  human  life.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reform  ot  the  systems  of  study,  even  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophy  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  means  for  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious revival. 

The  New  Learning  in  England  is  emphatically 
moral  and  Christian.  This  sort  of  considerations 
prevented  it  from  acquiring  that  thoroughness  of 
analysis,  which  seems  to  be  a  necessity   of  the 
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Latin  mind,  and  gave  it,  from  the  beginning,  the 
character  of  a  compromise  between  different  fac- 
tors and  tendencies. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
may  both  be  considered  as  the  suppression  from 
the  mind  of  almost  all  the  mediaeval  world,  and 
the  going  back  to  the  classical  origins  in  learning 
and  to  early  Christianity  in  religion.  But  the  two 
movements  went  separate  ways.  The  Renais- 
sance was  completely  classical,  and  the  Refor- 
mation completely  evangelical.  The  English  New 
Learning  steps  over  the  Middle  Ages,  and  goes 
back,  in  literature  and  philosophy,  to  the  Greeks, 
and  in  religion  to  the  original  Scriptures.  It  may  be 
considered  as  summing  together  the  two  move- 
ments. But  this  completeness,  instead  of  forming 
its  strength ,  formed  its  weakness ,  as  the  two 
elements  were  too  discordant  to  be  associated  in 
the  same  system.  The  New  Learning  stops  half- 
way between  opposite  points. 

Timidity  is  its  prevailing  character.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More'  s  Epicurism  must  be  conciliated  with 
Christian  morality,  and  all  his  dislike  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Catholicism  does  not  detatch  him  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  This  mid  way  position  and  the 
nicety  of  its  distinctions  between  what  was  to  be 
defended  and  what  to  be  attacked,  in  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  systems  and  institutions 
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of  the  past ,  prevented  the  New  Learning  from 
becoming  a  popular  movement  and  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  masses. 

Nay,  like  its  Italian  parent,  the  New  Learn- 
ing was  by  nature  an  aristocratic  movement, 
as  that  which  could  not  properly  be  appreci- 
ated without  a  knowledge  of  the  speech  ,  the 
literature  and  the  thought  of  peoples  that  had 
disappeared  from  history  many  centuries  before. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  Renaissance  left  the  Italian  people  a  prey 
to  the  worst  governments  imaginable  ,  and  to 
the  lowest  superstition  to  which  man  can  stoop. 
It  was  for  this  reason  ,  also  ,  that  the  English 
New  Learning  remained  confined  to  the  higher 
strata  of  society,  while  the  Reformation  ,  with 
far  less  philosophical  acuteness  and  general 
learning,  but  with  singleness  of  mind,  clearness 
of  argument  and  power  of  decision  ,  was  in  a 
few  years  to  set  its  stamp  ,  for  ever  ,  on  the 
whole  of  English  society. 

It  would,  however,  be  highly  unjust  not  to  give 
the  due  importance  to  a  movement  which  awak- 
ened a  noble  enthusiasm  for  study  and  discus- 
sion in  the  intellectual  and  moral  aristocracy  of 
its  own  age,  and  has  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
English  literature  of  all  times.  The  New  Learn- 
ing did  good  practical    work  in  education  and 
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attempted  it  in  Church  reform;  it  raised  its  voice 
against  king-worship  and  for  religious  and  phil- 
osophical toleration,  at  a  time  when  statesmen 
were  laying  England  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  Reformation  did  not  shrink 
from  advancing  its  cause  by  his  favour;  when 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  if  in  power  for  the 
moment,  thought  the  scaffold  or  the  stake  a  just 
doom  for  people  whose  religious  opinions  dif- 
fered from  those  officially  professed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

11.)  The  Practical  Work  of  the  New  Learning. 

a)  The  Educational  Reform:  Colet  and 
Ascham  —  Perhaps  the  work  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing which  had  the  greatest  practical  importance, 
and  exercised  the  most  lasting  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  English  mind,  was  the  reform 
of  the  system  of  education. 

The  first  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Oxford 
by  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St  Paul'  s,  and  entrusted 
to  the  direction  of  William  Lilly,  who  had  stu- 
died Greek  in  the  East.  The  school  tried  to  in- 
troduce a  simple  theological  system,  founded  on 
reason;  but  this  is  an  attempt  which,  though  often 
repeated,  has  never  been  successful.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  new  method  lay  instead  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  study  of  scholastic  logic  and  theol- 
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ogy  and  in  teaching  the  two  classical  languages 
with  the  accompaniment  of  extensive  readings  from 
the  original  authors ;  This  method  soon  widely 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  two  literatures. 
The  new  type  of  school  soon  found  favour  and 
other  grammar  schools  were  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  and  still  more  in  those  of  Edward 
VI  and  Elizabeth.  As  these  institutions  became 
free  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  special 
views  of  the  New  Learning,  their  literary  and 
educational  value  increased. 

They  formed  the  model  of  the  schools  where 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  English  pop- 
ulation have  received  their  general  education 
down  to  modern  times. 

The  influence  of  the  New  Learning  was  even 
more  visible  in  the  enthusiasm  for  Greek  literature 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  in  the  new  life  of 
these  two  centres  of  learning,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

The  educational  improvements  of  the  time 
found  their  illustrator  in  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568) 
whose  benevolent  and  venerable  figure  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 

Ascham  became  a  pupil  of  St  John'  s  College  at 
Cambridge  in  1530  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  in  1534  he 
became  a  Fellow  and  in  1538  Greek  reader  to  the 
College.  He  went  abroad  as  secretary  to  the  ambas- 
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sador  to  Charles  V,  and  visited  the  most  famous 
places  of  learning.  His  life  was  completely  devoted 
to  quiet  study ;  the  tranquil  nature  of  his  mind 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  different 
sovereigns  who  occupied  the  throne  in  those 
stormy  times.  He  received  a  pension  from  Henry 
VIII  and  acted  as  Latin  secretary  to  Mary.  He 
was  Queen  Elizabeth'  s  private  tutor  and  a  special 
favourite  with  her.  Ascham  used  to  read  Greek 
and  play  chess  with  his  royal  pupil,  who  exclaim- 
ed ,  at  his  death  in  1568,  that  she  would  rather 
have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  than  her  old  tutor. 

In  1545  Ascham  wrote  his  Toxophilus,  or  the 
Schole  of  Shooting,  a  copy  of  which  he  present- 
ed to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  author  excuses  himself  for  having  written 
his  work  in  English  and  not  in  Latin  :  «  Every 
«  thing  has  been  done  excellently  well  in  Greek 
«  and  Latin— he  writes—,  but  in  English  so  meanly 
«  that  no  man  can  do  worse  »  but  « I  have  written 
«  this  English  matter  in  the  English  tongue  for 
«  English  men  ». 

Ascham'  s  most  interesting  work  is  the  Schole- 
master,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The 
bookj  contains  an  illustration  of  his  own  me- 
thods of  teaching,  and  also  interesting  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  his  time.  The  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written  shows  that  the  New  Learning  not  only 
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improved  the  programme  of  the  schools  but  also 
reacted  against  the  pedantry  and  cruelty  of  school 
discipline.  The  amusing  picture  of  the  pedantic 
pedagogue  drawn  by  Erasmus  is  an  expression 
of  the  contempt  with  which  the  scholars  of  the 
New  Learning  considered  the  school-masters  of  the 
old  type. 

In  the  following  passage,  Ascham  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  occasion  that  induced  him  to  write 
his  book : 

«  When  the  great  plage  was  at  London,  the  yeare 
1563,  the  Quenes  Majestie  Queene  Elizabeth,  lay  at 
her  Castle  of  Windsore  :  where  upon  the  10th  day  of 
December ,  it  fortuned  ,  that  in  Sir  William  Cicell's 
chamber,  hir  Highnesse  Principall  Secretaire,  there  dined 
together  several  personages,  of  which  number  the  most 
part  were  of  hir  Majestie's  most  honourable  privie  coun- 
sell,   and  the  rest  serving  hir  in  verie  good  place. 

M.  Secretaire  hath  this  accustomed  maner  though 
his  head  be  never  so  full  of  most  weightie  affaires  of 
the  Realme,  yet,  at  diner  time  he  doth  seeme  to  lay 
them  alwaies  aside;  and  findeth  ever  titte  occasion  to 
taulke  pleasantlie  of  other  matters  ,  but  most  gladlie 
of  some  matter  of  learning ;  wherein  he  will  curteslie 
heare  the  minde  of  the  meanest  at  his  table. 

Not  long  after  our  sitting  doune  ,  I  have  strange 
newes  brought  me,  sayth  M.  Secretaire,  this  morning, 
that   diverse  scholers  of  Eaton  be  runne  awaie  from  the 
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schole,  for  feare  of  beating.  Where  upon  M.  Secretarie 
tooke  occasion  to  wishe  ,  that  some  more  discretion 
were  in  many  scholemasters,  in  using  correction,  than 
commonly  there  is.  Who  many  times  punishe  rather 
the  weakenes  of  nature,  than  the  fault  of  the  scholer. 
Whereby,  many  scholers  ,  that  might  else  prove  well, 
be  driven  to  hate  learning  before  they  knowe  what 
learning  meaneth;  and  so  are  made  willing  to  forsake 
their  booke,  and  be  glad  to  be  put  to  any  other  kind 
of  living  >. 

In  writing  his  book ,  Ascham  follows  the 
example  set  by  Castiglione  with  his  Cortegiano. 
But  his  form  is  quite  English.  He  wished  the 
language  to  be  purified  from  French  and  Latin 
elements  ,  and  English  authors  to  write  in  a 
clear  form,  accessible  to  all.  Though  a  man 
of  great  learning,  he  did  not  disdain  to  set  the 
example.  His  English  is]  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
simple  style,  to  which  the  name  of  homely  was 
given. 

6^  Co  let  and  Church  Reform. —  Co- 
let  (1467  (?)-1519)  was  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
group.  As  in  the  foundation  of  schools,  so  he  was 
first  in  attempting  to  reform  the  Church.  He  had 
come  back  from  Florence  to  Oxford  quite  un- 
touched by  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, of  which  we  see  eloquent  traces  in  the  works 
of  his  friends,  More  and  Erasmus.  He  was  almost 
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indifferent  to  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  the  time 
Greek  was  for  Colet  an  instrument  which  could 
open  to  him  the  Gospels  independently  of  the  Lat- 
in version.  He  was  an  earnest,  eager  man ;  his 
theology  was  simple  but  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  accepted  systems  of  theological  reasoning  ;  its 
principal  points  consisted  in  the  realization  of  the 
personality  of  Christ  as  drawn  by  the  Gospels, 
substituted  to  the  subtle  reasoning  and  the  dogmas 
of  theology;  in  the  literal  interpetration  of  Scripture 
instead  of  the  allegorical  one  often  accepted  by 
the  Church,  and  in  a  simpler  creed,  composed  only 
of  a  few  articles.  These  views  he  asserted  in  his 
lectures  on  St. Paul's  Epistles,  delivered  at  Oxford. 
He  did  not  disguise  his  dislike  for  images  and  rel- 
ies. The  protection  of  Archbishop  Warham  allowed 
him  to  address  the  Convocation,  or  Council  of  the 
Church  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  Church 
reform.  However,  Colet  did  not  lay  before  the 
meeting  a  plan  of  doctrinal,  but  of  practical  re- 
form. He  aimed  at  an  improvement  in  the  life} 
not  in  the  creed  of  the  Church.  He  considered 
the  change  in  the  doctrine  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  organization  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  clergy. 

The  Archbishop's  favour  extended  even  to  a 
far  bolder  step  on  the  way  of  reform.  Erasmus, 
a  scholar  from  Rotterdam ,  when  deluded  in  his 
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hopes  of  going  to  Italy,  had  travelled  to  Cambridge, 
as  the  only  place  where  he  could  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  After  having  been  a  student  of  the 
University,  he  became  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  Archbishop  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
edition  of  Saint  Jerome's  works,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  opposed  to  the  claims  of  au- 
thority. In  the  preface,  Erasmus  boldly  writes. 

«  Synods  and  decrees  ,  and  even  councils  ,  are  by 
no  means  in  my  judgment  the  fittest  mode  of  repres- 
sing error,  unless  truth  depend  simply  on  authority. 
But  on  the  contrary,  the  more  dogmas  there  are,  the 
more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  producing  heresies.  Never 
was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  more  undefiled  than 
when  the  world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and 
that  the  shortest  creed  we  have  >. 

But  the  work  in  which  the  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation is  carried  into  practice,  is  the  Edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  With  this  book,  biblical 
criticism  abandons  the  acknowledged  interpreta- 
tion and  commentaries  of  Catholic  theologians, 
passes  over  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  Version ,  and 
goes  back  to  the  scriptural  text,  interpreting  it 
literally  and  logically,  as  any  other  work.  The 
Edition  wrought  a  revolution  in  religious  feeling, 
no  less  than  in  the  methods  of  inquiry.  Among 
the  earnest  men  who  read  it,  or  who  were  affected 
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by  it,  were  not  only  the  scholars  ot  the  New 
Learning ,  but  also  men  who  were  destined  to 
work  at  a  new  translation,  rendering  the  Bible 
into  English,  and  who  were  to  draw  from  Scrip- 
ture the  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  agreeing 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  working  a  reform 
with  its  approval. With  Erasmus's  New  Testament 
the  New  Learning  provided  the  most  powerful 
weapon  for  the  movement  that  was  to  rise  as  its 
victorious  rival,  the  Reformation. 

12.)  The  Philosophy  of  the  New  Learning. 

aj  Erasmus  (1465-1536).  The  New  Learning 
was  not  exclusively  a  movement  of  literary  or  reli- 
gious reform.  It  had  a  new  word  of  its  own  to  say 
about  the  great  questions  concerning  the  ideal 
and  the  social  world;  it  was  a  moral  and  a  poli- 
tical philosophy.  Two  names  have  the  greatest 
importance,  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Learning :  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  They  both  had  an  interest  in  phil- 
osophical problems  and  in  those  regarding  the 
organization  of  society,  but  Erasmus  gives  his  at- 
tention more  to  abstract  problems ,  he  is  more 
properly  the  philosopher,  while  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  more  the  political  thinker  of  the  group.  However, 
we  find  a  complete  agreement  between  the  two. 
Sometimes  the  same  idea  is  asserted  with  equal 
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vehemence  and  sustained  by  different  arguments, 
in  the  works  of  the  two  writers;  at  other  times, 
the  one  completes  the  other ,  and  they  show  us 
different  sides  of  the  same  question  without  the 
least  discordance.  The  identity  of  purpose  that 
we  find  in  John  Colet's  lectures  and  sermons, 
and  Erasmus'  s  editions  of  St.  Jerome  and  the 
Testament,  we  find  in  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly, 
and  in  More's  Utopia.  So  that,  though  perhaps  less 
original  than  Colet  as  a  theologian,  and  than  More 
as  a  philosophical  and  political  thinker,  Erasmus 
constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  activity  of  his  two  eminent  friends. 

Indeed,  the  little  group  of  scholars  and  reform- 
ers was  kept  together  by  the  highest  mutual 
esteem  and  the  most  affectionate  regard,  no  less 
than  by  an  identity  of  views.  The  dedication  of 
Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly  to  More,  and  the  let- 
ters which  the  friends  wrote  to  each  other ,  are 
touching  testimonials  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  upheld  them  in  the  trials  of  their 
troubled  lives. 

Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1465,  from 
the  romantic  union  of  two  lovers ,  which  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
of  the  girl's  family. 

The  child  was  called  Gerard,  after  his  father, 
Gerard  Elias.  The  parent  himself  was  forced  to 
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repair  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  letters  with  the 
false  news  of  his  beloved  one's  death  reached 
him.  He  then  became  a  priest,  but,  learning  that 
his  Margaret  was  still  alive  ,  he  went  back  to 
Germany,  where  he  lived  with  her  in  chaste  union, 
and  attended  to  the  education  of  their  child.  The 
young  Gerard  gave  a  classical  form  to  his  father's 
name ,  transforming  it  into  that  of  Desiderius 
Erasmus ,  which  he  made  famous.  At  eleven  he 
was  already  familiar  with  Horace  and  Terence. 
He  lost  his  parents  while  still  very  young,  and 
his  guardian  made  a  priest  of  him.  As  a  comfort 
for  a  life  which  did  not  suit  him,Erasmus  published 
at  twenty  a  work  on  The  Contempt  of  the  World. 
and  then  a  discourse  on  The  Enjoyment  of  Peace. 
These  writings  won  him  a  wide  renown.  He 
gained  powerful  friends,  who  helped  him  to  visit 
one  place  of  study  after  another.  He  studied  in 
Paris ,  then  in  England,  and  then  took  a  doc- 
tor' s  degree  at  Bologna.  In  Italy  the  learned 
writer  made  the  acquaintance  of  famous  men,  of 
scholars  and  prelates.  Pope  Julius  II  dispensed 
him  from  fyis  ecclesiastical  vows.  Erasmus  was 
twice  in  England  and  he  was  first  a  student,  and 
then  a  teacher,  at  Cambridge.  He  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  visiting  courts  and  seats  of 
learning,  till  he  was  made  counsellor  to  Charles 
of  Austria,  and  retired  at  to  live  at  Basel.  In  this 
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town  he  died  in  1536 ,   in  the  seventy  first  year 
of  his  life. 

Erasmus  wrote  works  on  different  subjects, 
among  which  the  editions  of  Saint  Jerome  and 
the  New  Testament  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Although  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  his  books  were 
written  in  Latin,  the  influence  that  these  two 
works,  prepared  in  England  ,  exercised  on  the 
development  of  English  religious  thought ,  gives 
the  author  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  a  history 
of  English  literature. 

The  Praise  of  Folly.  —  Erasmus  derives , 
however,  a  still  higher  claim  to  be  considered  as 
an  English  author,  from  a  short  composition,  the 
Praise  of  Folly,  which,  although  its  form  is  jocose, 
and  it  is  written  in  Latin,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  work  that  best  reveals  the  Author's  person- 
ality ,  and ,  together  with  More' s  Utopia ,  the 
representative  book  of  the  English  revival  of 
learning. 

The  Praise  of  Folly  is  a  satirical  composition, 
in  which  Folly ,  daughter  of  Pluto ,  the  god  of 
riches,  and  of  Neotete,  the  goddess  of  youth,  de- 
clams  her  own  eulogium.  The  different  forms  of 
folly  are  examined,  and  the  vices  and  peculiarities 
of  all  social  classes  are  playfully,  but  mercilessly 
denounced.The  author  distinguishes,  however,  two 
sorts  of  madness ;  the  one   from  which  all  evil 
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passions  and  evil  deeds  are  derived,  and  the  other, 
that  gives  origin  only  to  pleasing  deceptions  and 
harmless  oddities ,  and  consists  in  not  making 
life  a  too  serious  or  grave  business.  Grace  itself, 
the  author  remarks,  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  di- 
vine madness. 

As  the  short  book  draws  to  the  end  ,  its  tone 
becomes  higher  and  more  serious ,  and  its  play- 
fulness gives  place,  here  and  there ,  to  passages 
of  great  eloquence  or  of  stern  indignation.  The 
writer  at  times  forgets  himself,  and  then  the 
earnestness  of  his  nature  breaks  through  the  levity 
of  the  satirical  form  adopted.  It  is  these  paren- 
theses of  earnestness  that  constitute  the  only  dif- 
ficulty of  the  volume,  even  for  not  very  attentive 
readers.  For  it  is  not  everywhere  clear  ,  when 
Erasmus  intends  to  speak  as  Folly ,  and  when 
he  means  to  speak  wisdom. 

In  all  the  Oration  in  Praise  of  Folly,  however, 
we  remark  a  constant  attachment  to  the  fundamen- 
tal beliefs  of  the  Christian  religion,  together  with  an 
unhesitating  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  in 
criticising  particular  points  of  doctrine ,  and  in 
showing  the  weak  sides,  or  denouncing  the  utter 
uselessness,  of  religious  and  civil  institutions. 

Erasmus  is  not  untouched,  here  and  there,  by 
that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  was  the  inevitable 
inheritance   of  classical   philosophy ,   especially 
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when  artificially  revived  ,  in  a  world  so  widely 
different  from  the  one  where  it  had  its  birth.  We 
read,  for  instance,  that: 

«  They  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  an  undistin- 
guishing  head,  that  make  a  judgment  of  things  accord- 
ing to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  when  their  whole 
nature  consists  barely  in  the  opinions  that  are  had  of 
them.  For  all  sublunary  matters  are  enveloped  in  such 
a  cloud  of  obscurity,  that  the  short-sightedness  of  human 
understanding,  cannot  pry  through  and  arrive  to  any 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  them;  hence  the  sect  of 
academic  philosophers  have  modestly  resolved,  that  all 
things  being  no  more  than  probable ,  nothing  can  be 
known  as  certain;  or  if  there  could,  yet  would  it  but 
interrupt  and  abate  from  the  pleasure  of  a  more  happy 
ignorance  ». 

We  vread  elsewhere  that  happiness  is  an  illusion, 
and  that  madness  is  a  benefit,  because  it  shuts 
our  eyes  to  the  evils  of  life;  an  assertion,  which 
recalls  to  our  mind  Leopardi's  well  known  lines  : 

«  II  bel  che  raro  e  scarso  e  fuggitivo 
Appar  nel  mondo,   e  quel  che,   piu  benigna, 
Di  natura  e  del  ciel,   fecondamente 
A  noi  la  vaga  fantasia  produce, 
E  il  nostro  proprio  error.  Ben  mille  volte 
Fortunato  colui  che  la  caduca 
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Virtti  del  caro  immaginar  non  perde 
Per  volger  d'anni ;   a  cui  serbare  eterna 
La  gioventu  del  cor  diedero  i  fati; 
Che  nella  ferma  e  nella  stanca  etade, 
Cosi  come  solea  nell'eta  verde, 
In  suo  chiuso  pensier  natura  abbella, 
Morte,  deserto  avviva  ». 

The  same  sceptical  spirit  is  sometimes  observ- 
able, when  the  writer  passes  from  remarks  con- 
cerning individuals ,  to  judge  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  society  as  a  whole.  Social  life,  he 
remarks,  is  a  comedy,  but  a  necessary  one,  which 
can  be  acted  only  in  one  way.  The  sage,  who 
tears  the  mask  from  the  actor's  face,  and  destroys 
the  illusion,  only  spoils  the  play,  which  he  cannot 
change. 

But  the  scepticism  is  only  superficial.  From 
the  ardour  with  which  the  author  attacks  evil, 
wherever  he  finds  it,  his  profound  conviction  ap- 
pears, that  the  play  of  life  can  be  acted  out*  in  a 
different,  far  nobler,  better  and  fairer  way  than 
the  one  chosen  by  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
All  the  life,  and  all  the  work  of  Erasmus  are  an 
effort  towards  reform. 

In  the  Praise  of  Folly,  the  undue  influence  of 
wealth  on  all  human  actions  and  feelings  is  insisted 
upon.  Folly  introduces  herself  to  her  hearers  as 
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Pluto' s  daughter.  Merchants,  as  the  class  that 
make  wealth  their  most  direct  object  of  pursuit, 
are  treated  very  harshly,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
honour  and  absolve  them  for  love  of  gain ,  are 
very  contemptuo  usly  mentioned.  A  cutting  ac- 
count of  the  follies  and  vices  of  all  other  classes 
of  society  is  given;  physicians  and  lawyers  have 
their  full  share;  pedants  and  school-masters  are 
mentioned  at  length.  The  picture  of  the  pedant, 
growing  old  amid  the  filth  and  misery  of  his 
school-room,  spending  his  time  in  tormenting  the 
children  confided  to  his  care  and  making  them 
miserable,  and  yet  glorying  in  his  diminutive  king- 
dom and  in  the  imaginary  greatness  of  his  learn- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  amusing  sketches  we  meet 
in  the  book.  This  caricature ,  and  the  serious 
admonishment  that  children  are  better  taught 
through  kindness  than  through  fear,  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  educational  systems  that  the  New 
Learning  brought  into  English  schools. 

Authors,  astrologers,  philosophers,  theologians, 
monks  and  friars,  are  all  numbered,  on  account 
of  their  peculiarities  or  their  vices,  among  the  tri- 
butaries or  subjects  of  Folly. 

But  if  all  classes  are  impartially  reviewed  by 
the  author,  the  great  of  the  land  are  called  to  a 
severer  account  than  the  rest.  The  author's  manner 
becomes  more  serious,  his  satire  more  biting,  as 
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the  social  rank  of  the  people  he  speaks  of  becomes 
higher.  Pride  of  birth  is  derided,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  marked  instance  of  folly,  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  abject  servility  of  common  people  to 
those  who  can  boast  of  a  noble  descent.  Kingship, 
in  itself,  has  no  majesty  for  Erasmus.  Kings  and 
rulers  are  disrobed  of  their  royal  mantle,  and 
shown  in  all  the  misery  and  perverseness  of  their 
nature.  At  a  time  when  royal  authority  was  al- 
most being  made  divine,  and  courtiers  and  states- 
men asserted  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  the  subjects, 
has  no  limits,  Erasmus  draws  this  stern  and  noble 
programme  for  the  moral  conduct  of  a  monarch: 

«  He  that  sits  at  the  he'm  of  government  acts  in  a 
public  capacity,  and  so  must  sacrifice  all  private  interest 
to  the  attainment  of  the  common  good;  he  must  himself 
be  conformable  to  those  laws  his  prerogative  exacts, 
or  else  he  can  expect  no  obedience  paid  them  from 
others,  he  must  have  a  strict  eye  over  all  his  inferior 
magistrates  and  officers,  or  otherwise  it  is  to  be  doubted 
they  will  but  carelessly  discharge  their  respective  duties. 
Every  king,  within  his  own  territories,  is  placed  for  a 
shining  example  as  it  were  in  the  firmament  of  his 
widespread  dominions,  to  prove  either  a  glorious  star 
of  benign  influence ,  if  his  behaviour  be  remarkably 
just  and  innocent,  or  else  to  impend  as  a  threatening 
comet,  if  his  blazing  power   be    pestilent    and  hurtful- 
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Subjects  move  in  a  darker  sphere,  and  so  their  wan- 
derings and  failings  are  less  discernible;  whereas  princes, 
being  fixed  in  a  more  exalted  orb  ,  and  encompassed 
with  a  brighter  dazzling  lustre  ,  their  spots  are  more 
apparently  visible,  and  their  eclipses,  or  other  defects, 
influential  on  all  that  is  inferior  to  them.  Kings  are 
baited  with  so  many  temptations,  and  opportunities  to 
vice  and  immorality,  such  as  are  high  feeding,  liberty, 
flattery,  luxury,  and  the  like,  that  they  must  stand  per- 
petually on  their  guard ,  to  fence  off  those  assaults 
that  are  always  ready  to  be  made  upon  them,  In  fine, 
abating  from  treachery,  hatred ,  dangers ,  fear ,  and  a 
thousand  other  mischiefs  impending  on  crowned  heads, 
however  uncontrollable  they  are  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
yet  after  their  reign  here  they  must  appear  before  a 
supremer  judge,  and  there  be  called  to  an  exact  ac- 
count for  the  discharge  of  that  great  stewardship  which 
was  committed  to  their  trust.  If  princes  did  but  se- 
riously consider  (and  consider  they  would  if  they  were 
but  wise)  these  many  hardships  of  a  royal  life ,  they 
would  be  so  perplexed  in  the  result  of  their  thoughts 
thereupon,   as  scarce  to  eat  or  sleep  in  quiet  ». 

The  life  of  the  courts ,  that  the  author  knew 
very  well,  and  the  character  of  the  courtiers,  are 
painted  in  the  worst  colours.  From  the  highest 
civil  authorities,  Erasmus  naturally  passes  to  re- 
ligious ones.  Bishops  and  cardinals  are  called  to 
account  for  their  slovenly  and  luxurious  lives  and 
for  the  neglect  of  their  duties :  and,  at  last ,  the 
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reality  of  papacy  is  compared  with  the  apostolic 
ideal,  in  words  that  would  have  suited  Wyclif. 
If  the  author  is  outspoken  with  kings  and  popes, 
he  is  equally  free  from  that  other  sort  of  adu- 
latory spirit,  which  consists  in  flattering  the  weak- 
nessess  and  concealing  the  defects  of  the  people. 
Nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  his  prose  that  ari- 
stocratic disdain  for  the  uncultured  mass,  which  is 
common  to  learned  minorities,  and  was  a  feature 
both  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  of  the  English 
New  Learning: 

<  Instances  of  like  nature  —  he  writes  —  are  Minos 
and  king  Numa,  both  which  fooled  the  people  into  obe- 
dience by  a  mere  cheat  and  juggle;  the  first  pretending 
he  was  advised  by  Jupiter  ,  the  latter  by  making  the 
vulgar  believe  he  had  the  goddess  Aegeria  assistant 
to  him  in  all  debates  and  transactions.  And  indeed  it 
is  by  such  wheedles  that  the  common  people  are  best 
gulled  and  imposed  upon  ». 

The  Praise  of  Folly  is  not  only  a  protest 
against  the  general  working  of  the  machinery  of 
society ;  it  is  also  an  attempt  towards  a  moral 
reform. 

The  author  reveals  all  the  falseness  of  the  moral 
system  of  theologians,  for  whom  mending  a  poor 
man's  shoe  on  a  Sunday  is  a  greater  sin  than 
strangling  a  thousand  persons ;  he  shows  us  also 
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the  emptiness  of  the  morals  of  monks  and  friars, 
who  make  perfection  consist  in  following  scru- 
pulously and  minutely  the  rules  set  by  their  order, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
tions of  every-day  life. 

He  opposes  the  simple  and  general  rule  of  char- 
ity to  this  mummification  of  caste  morals.  Ca- 
tholicism is  subjected  by  him  to  a  most  rigorous 
criticism,  considering  both  its  organization  and 
its  theories.  The  author  does  not  proclaim  the 
organization  of  the  Church  illegitimate,  nor  does 
he  directly  criticise  any  points  of  doctrine.  He 
limits  hinself  to  point  out ,  and  describe  in  the 
most  life-like  manner,  how  the  organization  really 
worked  and  of  what  prejudices  religion  was  really 
made  up  in  the  popular  mind.  The  monastic  or- 
ders are  the  special  aim  of  his  attacks.  Their  chief 
devotion,  he  says,  consists  in  doing  nothing;  their 
ignorance  is  such,  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  ot  the  psalms  they  sing;  the  impor- 
tunity of  a  mendicant  friar  spares  neither  houses, 
taverns,  carts ,  nor  carriages ,  usurping  the  aid 
that  would  go  to  really  needy  and  unfortunate 
people.  But  these  orders,  while  they  are  morally 
despicable,  are  also  formidable,  because  they  have 
two  powerful  weapons:  the  confessional  and  the 
pulpit.  Erasmus  draws  a  lively  picture  of  monas- 
tic eloquence.  The  parts  of  the  sermon,  the  tricks 
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to  surprise  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  the  prescribed 
tone  of  voice,  are  all  distinctly  described.  At  last, 
the  author  remarks  that  all  the  orders  and  de- 
grees of  churchmen,  while  active  and  enterprising 
in  attracting  benefits  to  themselves ,  leave  the 
duties  of  their  office  to  be  performed  by  the 
others. 

The  beliefs  encouraged  by  the  practice  of  the 
Church  are  also  denounced  in  all  their  absurdity: 
the  worship  of  a  particular  saint ,  or  of  the 
Virgin,  with  offerings  to  this  or  that  statue  or 
picture;  the  belief  in  indulgences  to  be  bought  or 
obtained  by  the  use  of  special  formulas  in  praying; 
the  consequent  keeping  of  an  account  current  ever 
open  with  Heaven,  where  the  devotee  believes  he 
has  secured  a  place,  which  he  desires,  however, 
to  occupy  as  late  as  possible. 

Erasmus  boldly  accuses  the  churchmen  of  dis- 
couraging the  reading  ot  Scripture  and  of  sub- 
stituting to  it  theories  of  their  own  invention; 
of  promoting  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  by  the 
description,  in  vivid  and  realistic  colours,  of  the 
joys  or  the  torments  of  the  next  world:  the  theo- 
logians, in  particular,  he  accuses  of  altering  even 
the  scriptural   text  if  this   serves  their  purpose. 

The  author  also  sees  quite  clearly  that  such 
prejudices  are  kept  alive  by  the  priests,  because 
they  are  interested  in  their  continuation.  He  re- 
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marks  that  popes  and  priests  are  ready  to  defend 
their  privileges  with  the  sword,  and  he  protests 
vehemently  against  war  and  against  religion  en- 
forced by  violence. 

This  adversion  to  war,  and  to  violence  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  common  character  of  the  English  New 
Learning,  and  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  features  of 
the  movement.  «  An  unjust  peace  —  Colet  admon- 
ishes —  is  always  better  than  the  justest  war  ». 
Sir  Thomas  More  considers  peace  as  the  first 
end  of  statesmanship,  and  makes  profession  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  Erasmus  asserts  that  war  is  the 
greatest  folly ,  and  that  only  men  of  inferior  in- 
tellect are  suited  to  the  calling  of  arms.  He  laughs 
bitterly  at  the  miserable  sophistry  which  endeav- 
oured to  justify  religious  persecution,  and  enters 
his  noble  protest  against  war,  especially  when  pro- 
moted by  the  Church,  in  opposition  with  the  com- 
mandment :  Thou  shalt  not  kill  : 

«  Farther,  when  the  Christian  church  has  been  all 
along  first  planted,  then  confirmed,  and  since  established 
by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  as  if  Christ,  her  head, 
would  be  wanting  in  the  same  methods  still  of  pro- 
tecting her,  they  invert  the  order,  and  propagate  their 
religion  now  by  arms  and  violence,  which  was  wont 
formerly  to  be  done  only  with  patience  and  sufferings. 
And  though  war  be  so  brutish,  as  that  it  becomes 
beasts  rather  than  men ;   so  extravagant,  that  the  poets 
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feigned  it  an  effect  of  the  furies ;  so  licentious,  that  it 
stops  the  course  of  all  justice  and  honesty,  so  desperate, 
that  it  is  best  waged  by  ruffians  and  banditti,  and  so 
unchristian,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  maugre  all  this,  peace  is  too  quiet, 
too  inactive,  and  they  must  be  engaged  in  the  boister- 
ousness  of  war.  Among  which  undertaking  popes,  you 
shall  have  some  so  old  that  they  scarce  can  creep,  and 
yet  they  will  put  on  a  young,  brisk  resolution,  will 
resolve  to  stick  at  no  pains,  to  spare  no  cost,  nor  to 
waive  any  inconvenience,  so  they  may  involve  laws, 
religion,  peace,  and  all  other  concerns,  whether  sacred 
or  civil,  in  unappeasable  tumults  and  distractions.  And 
yet  some  of  their  learned  fawning  courtiers  will  interpret 
this  notorious  madness  for  zeal,  and  piety,  and  fortitude, 
having  found  out  the  way  how  a  man  may  draw  his 
sword  and  sheathe  it  in  his  brother's  bowels,  and  yet 
not  offend  against  the  duty  of  the  second  table,  wereby 
we  are  obliged  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  » 

b)  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535).  The  man,  to 
whom  the  Praise  of  Folly  was  dedicated,  was  an 
even  nobler  champion  of  the  New  Learning,  than 
the  author  himself.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  not  the 
world-famed  Greek  scholar,  like  Erasmus,  nor  has 
he  the  biting  irony  and  the  force  of  invective  that 
belong  to  his  friend  and  co-worker.  He  has  not 
recourse  to  striking  antitheses ,  nor  does  he  see 
the  ludicrous,  before  anything  else,  in  his  oppo- 
nent. In  lieu   of  these   qualities ,  he  has  a  quiet 
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way  of  his  own  of  stating  terrible  truths ,  that 
makes  them  even  more  impressing  ,  as :  «  The 
sheep  have  eaten  up  the  men  ».  «  No  man  should 
be  driven  to  this  extreme  necessity,  first  to  steal, 
and  then  to  die  ».  «  In  this  point.  I  pray  you, 
what  other  thing  do  you,  than  make  thieves  and 
then  punish  them?  ». 

The  quiet  jocularity  of  his  nature  does  not 
forsake  Thomas  More  even  on  the  scaffold,  when 
he  carefully  removes  his  beard  from  the  block, 
saying :  «  This  ,  at  least ,  has  committed  no 
treason  ». 

But  the  quality  which  gives  Sir  Thomas  More 
the  foremost  place ,  among  the  reformers  of  his 
group,  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  clearly,  through  all 
the  deceptions  of  appearances,  the  causal  connec- 
tion of  historical  events. 

The  England  of  which  we  find  the  picture  in 
his  works  is  not  such  as  it  could  appear  to  the 
prejudiced  statesmen  or  party-men  of  his  time, 
but  what  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  by  the 
disinterested  student,  some  centuries  later. 

This  insight,  together  with  his  classical  learn- 
ing ,  enables  him  to  see  solutions  to  social 
problems ,  that  have  been  proposed ,  or  realized, 
only  many  years  after  his  death.  The  acuteness 
of  his  mind  was  helped  by  his  exquisite  moral 
sensibility,  so  that,  also  in  questions  of  moral  jus- 
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tice,  he  often  appears  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
own  age,  and  also  of  many  later  generations. 

As  he  was  the  highest  mind  and  the  noblest 
heart  of  the  group ,  so  was  Thomas  More  also 
called  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  his  ideals :  we 
must  consider  his  memory  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence ,  because  he  was  not  only  the  political 
thinker,  but  also  the  martyr  of  the  New  Learning. 

Thomas  More  was  born  in  1478.  He  was  educated 
in  cardinal  Morton'  s  household,  and  he  mentioned 
the  time  of  his  youth  with  gratitude  to  his  patron 
even  in  his  mature  years.  More  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  he  gained  the  love  of  Colet  and  Erasmus;  he 
had  scarcely  left  the  University ,  when  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment. At  twenty-six,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  employed  his  eloquence  to  have 
the  demand  of  a  heavy  subsidy,  on  the  part  of 
Henry  VII,  rejected.  He  was  then  obliged  to  retire, 
for  a  period,  from  political  life.  During  this  time, 
More  gained  great  repute  at  the  bar,  and  married. 
The  family  life  of  the  author  of  Utopia  was  as 
happy  as  he  deserved  to  have  it.  His  love  for 
his  wife  and  children  was  dearly  requited.  To 
his  wife  he  communicated  his  love  for  study 
and  music ,  and  the  education  of  their  children 
was  his  own  care. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  More  was  drag- 
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ged  back  into  political  activity,  and  soon  became 
a  favourite  with  the  king.  But  this  did  not  make 
him  untrue  to  himself.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and .  in  such  capacity, 
refused  to  answer  the  demand  of  a  property-tax 
of  twenty  per  cent,  which  Wolsey  made,  present- 
ing himself  An  person  to  the  House.  Thus  More 
contributed  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  lower 
House ,  which  would  have  been  in  danger,  if  the 
ministers,  not  responsible  to  Parliament,  had  been 
allowed  to  influence  its  decisions  by  their  personal 
participation  in  the  debates.  Sir  Thomas  More 
accepted  the  Chancellorship  with  the  programme 
of  serving  «  first  God  and  then  the  king  ».  He  at- 
tempted to  realize  a  reform  in  the  Church,  without 
breaking  the  union  with  the  papacy.  He  therefore 
severely  persecuted  the  Protestants,  while  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament,  that  passed  it,  a  Bill  cur- 
tailing the  fees  of  Bishops'  Courts,  and  forbidding 
that  priests  should  receive  any  lay  employments. 
The  importance  of  the  Bill  lay  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  the  first  step  in  a  new  direction.  But 
the  insuccess  of  the  negotiations  for  the  king' s  di- 
vorce, that  had  already  ruined  Wolsey,  obliged 
Norfolk,  More  and  their  fellow-ministers  to  resign 
and  to  retire  in  disgrace. 

When  Cromwell   came   to   power ,  More   was 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which 
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not  only  the  legitimacy  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children 
was  acknowedged,  but  the  king's  divorce  was  de- 
clared religiously  valid.  More  preferred  to  meet 
death. 

Bishop  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates 
who  had  favoured  the  New  Learning,  was  executed 
a  short  time  before  More,  also  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  his  wife  in  1528, 
while  he  was  in  the  full  enjoymemt  of  Court 
favour,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  More's  character  and 
of  his  behaviour  in  private  life. 

«  Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise  I  recommend 
me  to  you ;  and  whereas  I  am  enfourmed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  losse  of  our  barnes  and  of  our  neighbours 
also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein,  albeit  (saving 
God's  pleasure)  it  is  gret  pite  of  so  much  good  corne 
lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  liked  hym  to  sende  us  such  a 
chaunce,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitacion.  He  sente 
us  all  that  we  have  loste :  and,  sith  he  hath  by  such 
a  chaunce  taken  it  away  againe,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled. 
Let  us  never  grudge  ther  at,  but  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  hartely  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversitie  as  for 
prosperitie.  And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to 
thank  him  for  our  losse  then  for  our  winning ;  for  his 
wisdome  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  as  then  we  do 
our  selves.   Therfore  I  pray  you  be  of  good  chere,  and 
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take  all  the  howsold  with  you  to  church,  and  there 
thanke  God,  both  for  that  he  hath  given  us,  and  for 
that  he  hath  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left 
us,  which  if  it  please  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he 
will.  And  if  it  please  hym  to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at 
his  pleaure  be  it. 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  ensearche  what  my 
poore  neighbours  have  loste,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therfore :  for  and  I  shold  not  leave  myself  a 
spone,  ther  shal  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  bere  no 
losse  by  any  chaunce  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be  with  my  children  and  your  household  merry 
in  God.  And  devise  some  what  with  your  frendes,  what 
waye  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
corne  for  our  household,  and  for  sede  th}rs  yere  comming, 
if  ye  think  it  good  that  we  kepe  the  ground  sti'.  in 
our  handes.  And  whether  ye  think  it  good  that  we  so 
shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sodenlye 
thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  awaye  our  folke  of 
our  farme  till  we  have  somwhat  advised  us  thereon. 
How  belt  if  we  have  more  nowe  then  ye  shall  nede, 
and  which  can  get  them  other  maisters,  ye  may  then 
discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any  man 
were   sodenly  sent  away  he   wote  nere  uiether. 

At  my  comming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  shold  tary  still  with  the  kinges  Grace.  But  now 
I  shal  (I  think),  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this 
next  weke  to  come  home  and  se  yon :  and  then  shall 
we  further  devyse  together  uppon  all  thinges  what  order 
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shalbe  best  to  take.  And  thus  as  hartely  tare  you  well 
with  all  our  children  as  ye  can  wishe. 

At  Woodstok  the  thirde  daye  of  Septembre  by  the 
hand  of 

your  louing  husbande 

Thomas  More  Knight. 

Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  a  Life  of  Edward  V 
in  an  English  equally  free  from  antiquated  expres- 
sions and  Irom  classical  imitation.  The  History 
of  ftichard  III,  of  which  the  former  book  is  a 
part,  was  left  unfinished.  He  also  replied  to  Martin 
Luther' s  aggressive  answer  to  Henry  VIII'  s  «  As 
sertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  ». 

But  the  book  that  justly  remains  famous,  and 
that  constitutes  the  most  characteristic  product 
of  the  English  New  Learning,  is  the  Latin  work 
on  The  best  Government  Possible )  or  the  Island 
of  Utopia. 

The  Utopia.— The  title  of  More's  book  has 
become  a  class-name  ,  which  now  indicates  a 
particular  kind  of  literary  composition.  This 
circumstance,  although  works  on  a  similar  plan 
have  been  written,  before  and  after  the  appear- 
ance of  More's  description  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the    island  of   Nowhere  ,  is  in  itself  a 
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proof  that  it  stands  high  among  its  companions. 

A  Utopia  is  the  description  of  an  imaginary 
State,  that  the  author  sets  up  as  a  model  for 
the  reform  of  existing  society.  Such  works  have 
always  tempted  powerful  imaginations ,  from 
Plato's  time  onward.  Only  in  recent  times  it 
has  been  discovered  that  society  cannot  be  re- 
modelled according  to  the  will  of  individuals, 
and  that  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  study  the 
existing  evils  and  their  immediate  causes,  to  try 
to  suppress  them,  but  also  to  take  into  account 
the  forces  operating  in  society  ,  and  their  di- 
rection, to  foresee  in  what  sense  social  changes 
will  take  place.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no 
social  system  can  be  considered  as  excellent  in 
itself,  and  that  social  institutions  must  always  be 
judged  in  connection  with  the  society  of  which 
they  are  the  product. 

If  Utopias  are  useless  as  perfect  plans  of  so- 
ciety ,  to  be  carried  into  practice ,  they  have, 
notwithstanding,  a  high  social  value.  The  ex- 
cellences of  the  imagined  social  type  are  ,  of 
course,  those  opposed  to  the  evils  of  the  society 
in  which  the  author  lives.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  sort  of  reversed  image  of  real  society. 

This  historical  interest  is  still  greater  in  More's 
book,  because,  owing  to  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
that  the  work  partly  assumes  ,  it  is  easier   for 
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the  author  directly  to  express  his  judgment  on 
his  own  country,  or  other  countries  of  Europe, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

In  the  picture  of  the  humble  beginnings  of  the 
State  of  Utopia  we  find  the  description  of  the 
English  town  of  More's  time.  The  houses  «  in 
the  beginning  were  very  low  and  like  homely 
cottages  or  poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  ad- 
ventures of  every  rude  piece  of  timber  that 
came  first  to  hand,  with  mud  walls,  and  ridged 
roofs  thatched  over  with  straw  » .  The  fine , 
strong  and  healthy  buildings  of  Utopia  in  its 
full  development  only  emphasize  the  miserable 
condition  of  English  house-building  : 

«  The  streets  were  twenty  feet  broad,  the  houses 
backed  by  spacious  gardens  and  curiously  builded  after 
a  gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after 
another.  The  outsides  of  the  walls  be  made  either  of 
hard  flint,  or  else  of  brick ;  and  the  inner  sides  be 
well  strengthened  by  timber  work.  The  roofs  be  plain 
and  lat  ,  covered  over  with  plaster  so  tempered  that 
no  lire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  withstanding  the  violence 
of  the  weather  better  than  any  lead.  They  keep  the 
wind  out  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there 
much  used,  and  some  times  also  with  line  linen  cloth 
dipped  in  oil  ar  amber,  and  that  for  two  commodities, 
for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh  in  and  the  wind 
is  better  kept  out.  • 
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In  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  of  the 
work,  the  process  of  enclosing  common  lands, 
and  the  substitution  of  sheep-breeding  to  corn- 
growing  are  described  in  their  particulars,  and 
the  consequences  to  the  peasants  expelled  from 
their  homes  are  eloquently  insisted  upon.  Else- 
where we  find  the  mention  of  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  of  the  other  financial 
expedients,  by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  king's  treasury.  In  short ,  the  most 
crying  evils,  and  the  most  momentous  problems 
of  the  England  of  his  time  are  examined  in 
More's  work.  The  historical  interest  of  the  book 
is  only  hightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  composition  of  society, 
and  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  English 
people  were  going  on,  under  the  penetrating 
observation  of  the  writer.  Considered  as  an  his- 
torical document,  the  Utopia  reveals  to  us  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  modern  England. 

But  Thomas  More  is  not  merely  an  intelligent 
observer .  or  a  chronicler.  He  considers  the 
facts  that  go  on  under  his  eyes,  with  a  mind, 
full  of  the  lessons  of  ancient  learning  ,  which 
the  marvellous  changes  of  his  own  time  opened 
to  new  and  original  conclusions.  The  subjective 
value  of  the  Utopia  is  even  greater  than  its 
importance  as  an  objective  document;  for,  amidst 
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much  that  is  old,  the  modernity  of  some  views 
and  conclusions  makes  even  the  reader  of  our 
own  time  marvel  at  the  author's  far-seeing  in- 
tellect. 

More's  philosophical  opinions  are  those  com- 
mon to  the  scholars  of  the  English  New  Learn- 
ing. He  holds  in  detestation  the  subtleties  and 
the  jargon  proper  to  scholastic  metaphysics.  The 
Utopians,  he  writes,  «  have  not  devised  one  of 
all  those  rules  of  restrictions,  amplifications,  and 
suppositions,  very  wittily  invented  in  our  small 
logicals,  which  here  our  children  in  every  place 
do  learn.  Furthermore  they  wTere  never  yet 
able  to  find  out  the  second  intentions  :  insomuch 
that  none  of  them  all  could  ever  see  man  him- 
self in  common,  as  they  call  him,  though  he  be 
(as  you  know)  bigger  than  ever  was  any  giant, 
yea  and  pointed  to  of  us  even  with  our  finger  » . 

On  the  other  hand,  his  earnest  Christianity  can 
only  be  conciliated  with  an  idealistic  philosophy, 
in  which  the  influence  of  Plato  is  evident.  More 
emphatically  asserts  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  considers  ma- 
terialistic or  atheistic  doctrines  as  degrading  to 
mankind,  while  he  does  not  exclude  a  kind  of 
spiritual  existence,  inferior  to  that  of  mankind, 
in  the  other  animal  species. 

More'  s  moral  doctrines  are  a  proof  of  great 
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ingenuity  in  the  conciliation  of  contrasting  doc- 
trines. His  moral  system  is  a  sort  of  moderate 
Epicurism  combined  with  the  Christian  precept  of 
charity.  The  author's  way  of  reasoning  is  worth 
being  remembered  ,  for  its  amusing  originality. 
Charity  ,  the  highest  Christian  virtue  —  More 
argues  —  consists  in  helping  our  fellow-men  in 
their  troubles,  in  diminishing  their  sorrows  and 
in  giving  them  pleasure. 

If  pleasure  were,  in  itself,  an  evil,  we  should 
be  commanded,  not  to  make  others  happy,  but 
to  prevent  their  enjoyment  as  much  as  we  can. 
And  what  is  good  for  others  cannot  be  bad  for 
ourselves.  Therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  life  must 
be  considered  as  fully  reconcilable  with  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  author 
distinguishes  between  true  and  false  pleasure.  He 
writes  of  the  Utopians :  «  They  call  pleasure  that 
state  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  our  natural 
instinct  causes  us  to  prefer  to  any  other,  because 
it  affects  us  more  sweetly  and  agreeably  ». 
Therefore  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  pomp  of 
dress,  the  pride  of  birth,  from  gambling,  avarice, 
or  from  cruel  pastimes,  such  as  hunting,  are  all 
false  pleasures. 

The  Utopians  divide  all  pleasures  into  two 
great  classes  :  those  of  the  soul ,  and  those  of 
the  body.  The  pleasures  of  the  first   class   are 
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considered  nobler  and  more  important  than  those 
of  the  second.  Among  these  last,  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  is  esteemed  the  greatest  blessing, 
as  it  constitutes  the  foundation  of  al!  physical 
pleasure.  Only  after  it,  come  the  occasional 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  that  must  be  indulged 
only  within  those  limits  which  cannot  impair  a 
perfect  state  of  health. 

The  least  noble  of  all  pleasures  are  those  of 
the  table.  Eating  and  drinking  must  be  consid- 
ered as  means  of  maintaining  our  strength  and 
not  of  indulging  our  gluttony. 

The  attempt  to  conciliate  this  system  of  mor- 
als with  Christian  precept  cannot  be  declared 
a  failure  ,  while  it  cannot  be  called  a  success. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  determine  what  we 
must  consider  as  Christian  morality,  the  Christian 
churches  having,  in  the  many  centuries  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  coexisted  with,  and  in- 
culcated, the  most  different  moral  precepts,  from 
universal  love  and  charity  to  men  and  beasts, 
to  the  abhorrence  and  the  destruction  of  all  who 
would  not  consent  in  a  particular  religious  creed. 

More's  ethics  are,  however,  in  evident  contrast 
with  the  religious  asceticism  that  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  still  has  a  firm  hold  on 
a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Fasts,  pen- 
ances, and  all  the  practices  that  procure  useless 
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pain  or  weaken  the  body,  not  only  are  not  com- 
mended, but  openly  condemned  by  the  English 
thinker  (1). 

Life  is  only  worth  living  when  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  ourselves  or  of  use  to  others,  and  the 
Utopians  affected  by  incurable  and  painful  dis- 
eases are  gently  advised  by  the  priests  and 
magistrates  to  put  an  end  to  their  torments  by 
a  painless  form  of  suicide. 

The  description  ofths  organization  of  society, 
in  Utopia,  is  the  part  of  More's  book  which  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known,  and  which  causes 
him  to  be  numbered  among  the  forerunners  of 
modern  Socialism. 

The  bases  of  More's  social  system  are  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  and  labour  exacted 
from  all  able  persons.  The  root  of  all  social 
evils  ,  he  tells  us  ,  is  in  the  right  that  private 
citizens  have,  of  acquiring  property.  Wealth  be- 
comes then  the  one  great  aim  of  life,  the  only 
line  of  distinction  between  one  individual  and 
another;  a  country  where  private  property  obtains, 


(1)  In  contradiction  with  what  he  writes  about  penan- 
ces, More  tells  us  that  public  lasts  are  held  in  Utopia, 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  miraculous  help,  in  moments 
of  great  need  or  of  danger  for  the  State. 
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is  a  mother  to  wealthy  citizens,  and  a  cruel 
step-mother  to  poor  ones. 

We  find  clearly  expressed,  in  More'  s  book, 
the  argument  which  has  been  so  often  used  against 
all  socialist  schools  :  the  asserted  necessity  of 
the  spring  of  private  interest,  for  economic  prog- 
ress and  general  welfare.  The  objection  is  not 
answered  by  direct  reasoning,  but  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Utopian  society. 

There  is  no  place,  in  Utopia,  for  idle  people. 
There  are  neither  fine  gentlemen,  nor  their  serv- 
ants ,  nor  prelates  and  monks.  Even  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  are  by  law  exempt  from  labour, 
are  the  first  to  set  the  good  example.  Six  hours 
of  work  every  day  are  therefore  more  than 
enough  to  produce  all  the    necessaries    of   life. 

This  result  is  due  not  only  to  the  greater 
number  of  labourers,  but  also  to  the  inexistence 
of  luxury,  and  therefore  to  the  saving  of  all 
the  labour  employed  in  producing  useless  things. 

More  is  perhaps  too  stern  in  the  condemnation 
of  what  he  calls  useless  trades.  The  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  necessary  ,  what  is 
simply  agreeable,  and  what  is  useless,  cannot  be 
clearly  drawn.  The  needs  of  man  are  not  only 
a  natural,  but  a  social  product,  and  progress  is 
a  continual  growth  of  our  social  necessities. 
On  the  other  hand,  More  sees   very  clearly  in 
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what  manner  luxury  affects  society  ,  diverting 
into  other  channels  the  labour  that  would  be 
employed  in  producing  commodities  of  general 
utility.  The  author's  considerations  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  short  working-day,  and  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  time  left  free  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
are  quite  in  a  modern  spirit. 

The  influence  of  Plato  is  evident  in  More's 
social  system.  Not  only  its  central  idea  —  that 
of  State  property — is  Platonic,  but  many  sec- 
ondary points  are  due  to  the  same  suggestion. 
Among  these  are  the  government  of  society  con- 
fided to  the  wisest,  and  the  marriage  customs. 
To  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  are  due  also 
some  of  the  parts  of  the  book  that ,  far  from 
being  in  advance  of  the  author's  times ,  are 
much  behind  them,  and  are  particularly  shocking 
to  modern  readers.  Such  is  ,  for  instance,  the 
justification  of  slavery  (1).  The  laws  of  Sparta 
were  certainly  present  to  More's  mind  ,  wrhen 
he  described  the  meals  taken  in  common  by 
the  Utopians,  the  children  wraiting  at  table,  and 
eating  in  haste  the  morsels  that  their  parents 
or  friends  give  them,  without  being  allowed  to 


(1)  The  slave  trade,  however,  is  much  more  modern 
than  is  generally  imagined.  England  began ,  under 
Elizabeth,  to  trade  in  negroes  for  America. 
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sit  down,  and  the  strict  control  to  which  young 
people  are  subjected. 

The  same  austere  spirit  of  frugality  inspires 
the  author's  contempt  for  jewels  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  «  this  first  object  of  our  worship  », 
as  he  cuttingly  writes.  Gold  is  used,  in  Utopia, 
to  manufacture  chains  for  the  slaves;  to  make 
tablets,  that  men  who  have  committed  some  sorts 
of  offences  are  sentenced  to  wear,  as  badges 
of  infamy  ,  and  to  make  the  vases  destined  to 
the  humblest  and  least  dignified  family  uses. 
An  economist  would  find  much  to  criticise,  in 
the  lines  devoted  to  praise  iron  and  to  despise 
gold  and  silver.  Indeed  ,  if  considered  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view,  More's  position  is 
untenable.  The  value  attributed  to  gold  is  simply 
a  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  it,  and 
therefore  of  the  scarcity  of  the  offer,  in  com- 
parison with  the  demand.  But  it  is  not  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  must  judge  More. 
His  contempt  of  gold  is  simply  an  expression 
of  his  contempt  for  those  human  aggregates 
that  make  gold  their  divinity.  The  author's  style 
is  to  be  seen  here  at  its  best.  The  quiet  power 
of  his  humour  is  called  forth,  and  the  reception 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  mistaken  for  «  the 
ambassadors'  fools  »  on  account  of  their  gorgeous 
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dress  ,  is  not  easily  forgotten  ,  when  once  we 
have  read  it. 

If  in  the  reconstruction  of  society  More  is 
guided  especially  by  his  reminiscences  of  clas- 
sical authors  ,  in  studying  the  nature  and  the 
action  of  political  forces  and  institutions,  he  is 
strikingly  original.  In  the  conclusions  he  arrives 
at.  we  see  at  the  same  time  the  keen  good  sense 
of  the  man  who  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  political  events  of  his  time,  and  the  pen- 
etration of  the  writer  ,  who  has  made  history 
his  special  subject  of  study. 

In  Utopia,  the  laws  are  few  and  clear ,  he 
tells  us.  This  is  an  indirect  criticism  of  the 
complicated  character  of  English  legislation, 
which  made  it  easy,  for  governments  and  pow- 
erful litigants  ,  to  find  what  suited  their  pur- 
pose, in  the  maze  of  provisions,  often  going 
back  to  remote  antiquity;  and  made  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  a  monopoly  of  a  limited 
class  of  experts. 

In  his  definition  of  the  action  of  the  State, 
Thomas  More  is  not  only  the  great  barrister 
or  the  practical  statesman;  he  is  the  philosopher 
of  history  ,  who  sees  into  the  very  essence 
of  social  facts.  The  State  appears  to  him  as 
«  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor  » .  The  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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uses  almost    the    same    words  as  the  scientific 
socialists  of  the  nineteenth  :   «  The  State  is  the 
executive  committee  of  the  dominating  class  »; 
it    merely    gives    the    form    and    authority    of 
law  to    the    interests    of  the  powerful    of    the 
land.   «  The  rich  are  ever  striving  to  pare  away 
something  further  from  the  daily  wages  of  the 
poor  by  private  fraud  and  even  by  public  law, 
so  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a 
wrong  that  those  from  whom  the  State  derives 
most    benefit    should    receive    least    reward)  is 
made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law    of  the 
State  » .  «  The  rich  devise  every  means  by  which 
they  may  in  the  first  place  secure  to  themselves 
what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong  ,  and    then 
take  to  their  own  use  and  profit  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  the  work  and  labour  of  the  poor. 
And  so  soon  as  the   rich    decide    on    adopting 
these  devices  in  the  name  of  the  public  ,  then 
they  become  law  ». 

But  here  the  analogy  ceases ,  between  the 
reformer  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  greatest 
representatives  of  modern  socialist  ideas. 

Modern  socialism  considers  the  action  of  the 
State  in  favour  of  a  privileged  minority  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent social  classes,  with  unequal  power  and 
contrasting  interests. 
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It  therefore  expects  the  abolition  of  class  dif- 
ferences and  class-legislation  ,  together  ,  only 
from  the  efforts  of  those  who  suffer  under  pres- 
ent conditions;  in  other  words,  of  the  labouring 
mass  of  the  population.  More  also  asserts  that 
a  governmental  action  aiming  at  the  general  in- 
terest ,  and  not  at  the  advantage  of  a  minor- 
ity is  an  impossibility,  without  the  abolition  of 
private  property.  But  he  has  faith  in  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  State  itself,  and  his  picture  of 
the  perfect  prince  ,  which  agrees  with  the  old 
Saxon  ideal  of  Beowulf  and  king  Alfred  ,  is  a 
sign  of  the  same  confidence  that  induced  him 
to  accept  office  from  Henry  VIII,  and  that  made 
the  group  of  the  New  Learning  welcome  with 
enthusiasm  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the 
throne. 

Thomas  More  writes  : 

«  Here  again  if  I  should  rise  up,  and  boldly  affirm 
that  all  these  counsels  be  to  the  king  dishonour  and 
reproach,  whose  honour  and  safety  is  more  and  rather 
supported  and  upholden  by  the  wealth  and  riches  of 
his  people,  than  by  his  own  treasures :  and  if  I  should 
declare  that  the  commonalty  chooseth  their  king  for 
their  own  sake  and  not  for  his  sake ;  to  the  intent, 
that  through  his  labour  and  study  they  might  all  live 
wealthily  safe  from  wrongs  aud  injuries  :  and  that  therefore 
the  king  ought  to  take  more  care  for    the    wealth    of 
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the  people,  than  lor  his  own  wealth,  even  as  the  office 
and  duty  of  a  shepherd  is,  in  that  he  is  a  shepherd, 
to  feed  his  sheep  rather  than  himself.  » 

All  political  history  ,  from  More's  times  to 
our  own,  has  shown  that  great  historical  chang- 
es must  be  the  work  of  the  social  fractions 
which  are  ripe  for  the  government  of  society, 
and  that  a  prince  attempting  a  reform  without 
their  support  would  only  move  towards  isola- 
tion and  failure.  But  it  has  also  shown  that  the 
personal  power  and  interest  of  the  head  of  the 
State  must  become  more  and  more  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  country;  or  better,  of  the  classes 
that  are,  for  the  time,  the  leading  power  in  the 
country.  To  have  pronounced  the  subordination  of 
the  prince  to  the  State  and  the  people,  at  a  time 
when  kings  were  being  declared  absolute  and 
infallible  masters  of  the  one  and  the  other  ,  is 
a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  More's  mind  to 
current  prejudice,  and  of  the  noble  uprightness 
of  his  character. 

We  find  the  far-seeing  mind  of  the  student 
of  history,  and  the  prudence  of  the  statesman, 
also  in  More's  considerations  on  the  causes  of 
political  changes  and  on  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  reforms.  The  philoso- 
phical penetration  of  the  process  of  history  ap- 
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pears  fully  in  More's  analysis  of  the  action  of 
tyranny  and  of  the  causes  of  revolutions.  Ty- 
rants, he  writes,  are  interested  in  keeping  their 
subjects  poor  ,  weak  and  submissive.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  a  striking  compendium  of  the 
maxims  professed  by  that  political  philosophy 
of  despotism  ,  which  had  its  greatest  English 
representatives ,  at  the  time ,  in  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell  : 

«  To  conclude,  all  the  councillors  agree  and  consent 
together  with  the  rich  Crassus  ,  that  no  abundance  of 
gold  can  be  sufficient  for  a  prince,  which  must  keep 
and  maintain  an  army :  furthermore  that  a  King,  though 
he  would,  can  do  nothing  unjustly.  For  all  that  all  men 
have,  ye  also  the  men  themselves  be  all  his.  And  that 
every  man  hath  so  much  of  his  own,  as  the  King' s 
gentleness  hath  not  taken  from  him.  And  that  it  shall 
be  most  for  the  King'  s  advantage,  that  his  subjects 
have  very  little  or  nothing  in  their  possession,  as  whose 
safeguard  doth  herein  consist,  that  his  people  do  not 
wax  wanton  and  wealthy  through  liehes  and  liberty, 
because  where  these  things  be,  there  men  be  not  wont 
patiently  to  obey  hard,  unjust  and  unlawful  command- 
ments ;  whereas  on  the  other  part  need  and  poverty 
doth  hold  down  and  keep  under  stout  courages,  and 
maketh  them  patient  perforce,  taking  from  them  bold 
and  rebelling  stonaches  ». 

But  poverty,  in  its  turn,  is  the  principal  cause 
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of  revolutions.  Therefore  tyranny  itself  evidently 
appears  to  the  author  as  the  origin  of  political 
convulsions. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  is  especially  the  historian, 
who  speaks.  The  practical  prudence  of  the 
statesman  appears,  in  the  advice  More  gives,  half 
in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  to  men  who  wish 
to  see  their  reforms  accepted  and  realized  by 
princes  : 

«  That  is  which  I  meant  (quoth  he)  when  I  said  phi- 
losophy had  no  place  among  kings. 

Indeed  (quoth  I)  this  school  philosophy  hath  not,  which 
thinketh  all  things  meet  for  every  place.  But  there  is 
another  philosophy  more  civil,  which  knoweth,  as  ye 
would  say,  her  own  stage,  and  thereafter  ordering  and 
behaving  herself  in  the  play  that  she  hath  in  hand, 
playeth  her  part  accordingly  with  comeliness,  uttering 
nothing  out  of  due  order  and  fashion.  And  this  is  the 
philosophy  that  you  must  use. 

Or  else  whiles  a  comedy  of  Plautus  is  playing,  and 
the  vile  bondmen  scofling  and  trilling  among  themselves, 
il  you  should  suddenly  come  upon  the  stage  in  a  phi- 
losopher' s  apparel  ,  and  rehearse  out  of  Octavia  the 
place  wherein  Seneca  disputelh  with  Nero  :  had  it  not 
been  better  for  you  to  have  played  the  dumb  person, 
than  by  rehearsing  that,  which  served  neither  for  the 
time  nor  place,  to  have  made  such  a  tragical  comedy 
or  gallimanfry  ?  For  by  bringing  in  other  stuff  that  no- 
thing appertaineth  to  the  present  matter,  you  must  needs 
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mar  and  pervert  the  play  that  is  in  hand,  though  the 
stuff  that  you  bring  be  much  better.  What  part  soever 
you  have  taken  upon  you  ,  play  that  as  well  as  you 
can  and  make  the  best  of  it  :  And  do  not  therefore 
disturb  and  bring  out  of  order  the  whole  matter,  be- 
cause that  another,  which  is  merrier,  and  better,  cometh 
to  your  remembrance.  So  the  case  standeth  in  a  com- 
monwealth, and  so  it  is  in  the  consultations  of  kings 
and  princes.  If  evil  opinions  and  naughty  persuasions 
cannot  be  utterly  and  quite  plucked  out  of  their  hearts, 
if  you  cannot,  even  as  you  would,  remedy  vices,  which 
use  and  custom  hath  confirmed  :  yet  for  this  cause  you 
must  not  leave  and  forsake  the  commonwealth  :  you 
must  not  forsake  the  ship  in  a  tempest,  because  you 
cannot  rule  and  keep  down  the  winds.  No,  nor  you 
must  not  labour  to  drive  into  their  heads  new  and  strange 
informations ,  which  you  know  well  shall  be  nothing 
regarded  with  them  that  be  of  clean  contrary  minds. 
But  you  must  with  a  crafty  wile  and  a  subtle  train 
study  and  endeavour  yourself,  as  much  as  in  you  lietb, 
to  handle  the  matter  wittily  and  handsomely  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  which  you  cannot  turn  to  good,  so 
to  order  it  that  it  be  not  very  bad.  For  it  is  not  pos- 
sibile  for  all  things  to  be  well,  unless  all  men  were 
good.  Which  I  think  will  not  be  yet  these  good  many 
years  ». 

The  part  that  personal  ability  and  address 
have  in  the  realization  of  historical  changes  is 
perhaps  exaggerated.  The  organization  of  Uto- 
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pian  society,  for  instance ,  is  attributed  to  the 
conqueror  and  legislator  Utopus,  who  is  consid- 
ered as  the  founder  of  that  State.  The  ideas  of 
historical  necessity  and  of  development  are  ab- 
sent. The  Utopian  State  and  society  are  perfect, 
but  they  are  mummified  in  their  perfection. 

Life  in  Utopia,  through  innumerable  genera- 
tions, must  be  an  endless  repetition.  These,  how- 
ever, are  defects  that  the  Utopia  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  compositions  of  the  same 
kind. 

More  wrote  his  Utopia  at  the  time  of  a  social 
crisis ,  when  feudal  society  had  already  been 
destroyed  and  modern  society  was  not  yet  firmly 
constituted.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  insta- 
bility of  society,  the  great  number  of  crimes  and 
especially  of  robberies,  that  the  frightful  severity 
of  the  law  was  unable  to  prevent,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  his  attention.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
he  examines  the  causes  that  induce  men  to  steal. 
Thieves,  the  author  remarks,  are  principally  re- 
cruited from  three  classes :  disabled  or  disbanded 
soldiers,  dismissed  retainers  of  noblemen  ,  and 
peasants  expelled  from  the  land  on  which  they 
lived.  For  these  three  classes,  to  rob  becomes 
a  necessity,  as  they  have  been  left  without  any 
other  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  crime,  that  More  draws  the 
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impressive  picture  of  England  under  the  Tudors, 
which  is  justly  famous  and  has  been  so  often 
quoted. 

More's  acuteness  in  indicating  the  means  of 
suppressing  the  evil,  by  employing  the  peasants 
in  manufactories,  is  not  inferior  to  that  shown 
in  studying  its  causes. 

The  law  of  the  time  inflicted  frightful  forms 
of  capital  punishment  for  even  slight  robberies. 

«  It  chanced  on  a  certain  day — More  writes — 
when  I  sat  at  his  (Cardinal  Morton'  s)  table, 
there  was  also  a  certain  layman  cunning  in  the 
laws  of  your  realm.  Who,  I  cannot  tell  whereof 
taking  occasion,  began  diligently  and  earnestly 
to  praise  that  strait  and  rigorous  justice,  which 
at  that  time  was  there  executed  upon  felons, 
who,  as  he  said,  were  for  the  most  part  twenty 
hanged  together  upon  one  gallows.  And,  seeing 
so  fewT  escaped  punishment,  he  said  he  could  not 
choose,  but  greatly  wonder  and  marvel,  how 
and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to  pass, 
that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so 
rife  and  so  rank  ». 

More  protests  against  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  a  crime  committed  merely  against 
property,  and  not  against  human  life.  God  —  he 
argues,  in  a  manner  applicable  to  the  punishment 
of  death  for  any  crime— has  forbidden  that  men 
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should  slay  each  other.  It  is  not  for  men  to 
create  exceptions  to  God's  command,  or  to  con- 
sider their  own  laws  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
violating  it.  Moreover,  even  from  an  exclusively 
practical  point  of  view,  to  punish  robbery  with 
death,  as  murder  is  punished,  means  simply  to 
encourage  robbers  to  become  also  murderers, 
whenever  the  second  crime  can  in  the  least  help 
them  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  the  first.  As 
a  punishment  for  theft,  More  proposes  perpetual 
slavery  to  the  State,  labour  enforced  by  stripes, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  an  ear,  as  an  indelible  sign 
of  the  condition  of  the  criminal.  Such  system  of 
punishment  appears  to  us  shockingly  cruel,  per- 
haps more  so  than  immediate  death.  It  is  of- 
fensive to  human  dignity,  it  creates  a  class  of 
men  whose  existence  would  be  a  curse  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  masters.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  More  is  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in  two  respects :  in  proclaim- 
ing the  social  origin  of  crime,  and  the  necessity 
of  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  offence. 

The  author's  attitude  towards  the  clergy  and 
religion  is  determined  by  opposite  influences;  on 
one  hand,  the  desire  to  do  away  with  all  those 
beliefs  and  practices  which  appeared  supersti- 
tious to  his  mind,  and,  on  the  other,  a  sincere 
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attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  wish 
to  preserve  unit)7  and  peace  in  the  Christian 
world.  Thus,  we  find  the  mention  of  the  idleness 
of  churchmen ,  monks  ,  and  friars  ;  the  anxiety 
to  exclude  priests  from  all  secular  offices,  the 
assertion  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  priests  to 
marry;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  exemption 
of  ecclesiastics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  laical 
courts,  the  task  of  education  confided  to  them, 
and  the  power  of  excommunication  maintained 
unaltered,  with  all  its  secular  consequences. 

This  power,  however,  is  exercised  only  towards 
persons  of  criminal  or  dissolute  life.  In  Utopia, 
all  forms  of  religion  are  respected  and  tolerated. 
Nay,  the  members  of  the  different  sects  all  meet 
in  the  same  temple  and  pray  together.  Only 
atheists  and  materialists  are  prevented  from  prop- 
agating their  doctrines ,  considered  unworthy 
of  human  beings,  and  are  excluded  from  public 
offices,  as  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  men, 
who  are  not  bound  in  their  actions  by  any  re- 
ligious consideration.  However ,  they  also  are 
exempt  from  punishment,  for  the  Utopians  are 
convinced  «  that  it  is  in  no  man'  s  power  to 
believe  what  he  list.  No,  nor  constrain  him  not 
with  threatenings  to  dissemble  his  mind  and 
show  countenance  contrary  to  his  thought.  For 
deceit  and  falsehood  and  all  manner  of  lies,  as 
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next  unto  fraud  ,  they  do  marvellously  detest 
and  abhor  ». 

The  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  objection, 
that  if  one  religion  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  all  the  others  must  necessarily  be  false, 
and  he  tries  to  answer  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  advances  the  hypothesis 
that  .different  forms  of  religion  may  equally  be 
of  divine  origin. 

The  Utopian,  in  his  prayers,  asks  God  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  true  religion  «  unless  there  be 
anything  that  in  this  diversity  of  religions  doth 
delight  his  unsearchable  pleasure  ». 

The  hypothesis  is  untenable,  from  a  religious 
point  of  view.  Religions  do  not  only  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  ceremonies  and  the  wording 
of  their  prayers;  they  are  also  different  interpre- 
tations of  the  universe  and  of  human  nature, 
and  different  systems  of  morals.  The  relativity  of 
religious  and  moral  ideas  can  be  explained,  only 
when  we  consider  moral  facts  from  a  natural 
and  historical  point  of  view  ,  but  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity, from  a  theological  stand-point. 

He  then  adds  : 

«  And  this  surely  he  (Utopus)  thought  a  very  unmeet 
and  foolish  thing,  and  a  point  of  arrogant  presumption, 
to  compel    all  other  by  violence    and    threatenings    to 
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agree  to  the  same  that  thou  believest  to  be  true. 
Furthermore  though  there  be  one  religion  which  alone 
is  true,  and  all  other  vain  and  superstitious ,  yet  did 
he  well  foresee  (so  that  the  matter  were  handled  with 
reason  and  sober  modesty)  that  the  truth  of  the  own 
power  would  at  the  last  issue  out  and  come  to  light  ». 

This  doctrine  of  religious  freedom  and  toler- 
ation, so  evidently  just ,  and  yet  so  difficult  to 
be  learnt ,  was  proclaimed  by  More  after  the 
Catholic  Church  had  consolidated  its  dominion, 
during  many  centuries,  by  the  most  cruel  means; 
and  at  the  eve  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  old 
religion  was  about  to  give  proof  of  still  greater 
cruelty  ,  and  its  new  competitors  were  not  to 
remain  much  behind. 

It  is  to  his  eternal  honour  that  we  must  re- 
member the  fact. 

To  modern  minds,  the  inferior  and  humiliating 
condition  reserved  to  atheists  and  materialists 
is  highly  revolting.  We  all  know  that  personal 
morality  is  wholly  independent  of  religious  beliefs, 
and  that  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Jew  or  a  free- 
thinker, brought  up  in  the  same  country  and  in  the 
same  social  conditions,  will  generally  act  very 
much  alike;  they  will  experience  the  same  temp- 
tations to  violate  moral  laws,  and  have  the  same 
reasons  for  resisting  them.  But  the  exclusion 
from  public    offices    will    appear  a  very  gentle 
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treatment,  when  compared  with  the  rack  or  the 
stake  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  governments 
equally  reserved  ,  then  and  for  some  time  af- 
terwards, to  the  enemies  of  religion.  When  we 
remember  that  wShelley  was  cxpelied  from  the 
University,  and  robbed  of  the  right  of  educating 
his  daughter,  on  account  of  his  atheistic  views, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  at  least  as  far  advanced,  in  his  respect  for 
freedom  of  thought ,  as  his  fellow -contrymen 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

More  partakes  ,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature,  in  the  adversion  for  war,  that  was  a 
common  character  of  the  English  New  Learning. 

He  always  considers  peace  as  the  greatest 
blessing  a  country  can  enjoy,  and  as  the  high- 
est aim  of  a  statesman's  policy.  He  takes  no 
pains  to  hide  his  dislike  for  professional  soldiers : 
«  .  .  .  .  nor  thieves  be  not  most  false  and  faint- 
hearted soldiers,  nor  soldiers  be  not  the  eoward- 
liest  thieves  :  so  well  these  two  crafts  agree 
together.  » 

Although  the  Utopians  take  into  their  pay 
mercenary  troops,  they  do  not  allow  them  to 
enter  their  territory,  where  they  might  threat- 
en the  liberty  and  security  of  the  State. 

They  also  avoid ,  as  much  as  possible ,  that 
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war  should   take   place   in    their  own  country. 

More  misses  no  occasion  to  show  his  contempt 
for  mercenary  soldiers ,  and  for  the  kind  of 
bravery  that  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand,with  the  typical  English  dislike  for 
standing  armies  ,  he  highly  proclaims  the  ne- 
cessity of  confiding  the  defence  of  the  country 
to  the  citizens  themselves,  and  not  to  professional 
men  of  arms,  maintained  by  the  government  or 
by  the  noblemen,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The  lives  of  the  citizens  appear  to  More  such 
a  sacred  thing,  and  peace  such  a  blessing,  that 
he  considers  all  means  good  to  preserve  them. 
The  Utopians  assign  the  most  dangerous  pla- 
ces, in  battle,  to  the  Zapoletes,  a  people  who  en- 
list, for  pay,  in  the  armies  of  foreign  countries 
that  happen  to  be  at  war.  These  mercenaries 
are  attracted  under  the  colours  of  the  islanders 
by  promises  of  generous  reward,  which  are 
scrupulously  kept  to  the  survivors. 

The  Utopians,  however,  take  good  care  that 
not  too  many  of  them  should  come  out  of  the 
battle  safe.  They  are  convinced  that  in  this 
manner  they  do  their  own  interest,  and,  at  the 
same  time  ,  do  a  service  to  mankind  ,  that  is 
purged  of  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  people. 

The  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  this  policy,  how- 
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ever,  comes  only  second  to  the  treacherous  means 
adopted  towards  the  governments  that  are  at 
war  with  Utopia.  When  a  war  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed ,  the  Utopians  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  as  speedily  as  possible.  They  foment  discord 
and  political  disturbances  ;  they  corrupt  the 
statesmen  and  generals  of  their  enemies  ;  they 
even  hire  murderers,  and  have  the  prince,  who 
makes  war  upon  them,  slain.  It  is  much  better, 
they  argue ,  for  one  man  to  perish  than  for 
many  to  suffer. 

We  therefore  see  that  the  principle  that  a 
good  end  justifies  bad  means  is  supreme  in 
More's  conception  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
State. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that,  while  Thom- 
as Cromwell  declares  himself  Machiavelli'  s  dis- 
ciple, something  of  the  great  Italian'  s  spirit 
should  be  present  in  Thomas  More's  work  (1). 
The  two  Englishmen  appear  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  opposite  currents  of  their  time: 
the  creator  of  absolute  monarchy  and  the  defend- 
er of  public  liberties  ;  the  statesman  guided  in 
his  actions  by  the  exclusive  consideration  of  their 
adequacy  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  end,  and  the 


(1)  The    Principe    and    the     Utopia   appeared     in 
the  same  year. 
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highly  idealistic  disciple  of  Plato;  the  minister  who 
enforced  the  text  of  allegiance  on  an  unwilling 
people  ,  and  the  man  who  considered  «  every 
dissimulation  as  a  lie;  every  lie  as  a  manifest 
fraud ,  and  fraud  ,  of  any  sort ,  to  be  held  in 
horror  »,  and  who  preferred  death  to  falsehood. 
Yet,  the  instrument  of  tyranny  and  his  no- 
blest victim  are  both,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
of  the  same  political  school.  This  is  the  best 
proof  that  political  ideas  belong,  more  than  to 
individuals,  to  their  time,  and  that  historical 
necessity  makes  itself  felt  by  the  most  different 
minds.  If  the  great  Florentine's  memory  still 
needed  a  defence,  it  could  be  found  in  what  he 
has  in  common  w7ith  the  noblest  representative 
of  the  English  Renaissance. 

13.)  The  Reformation  in  England.  —  The 
other  great  movement  of  the  time,  the  Reforma- 
tion, sprang,  in  England  and  in  the  other  Chris- 
tian countries  that  severed  themselves  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  from  tw7o  distinct  sources.  In 
some  countries  it  was  due  especially  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  governments  and  to  the  favour  of 
princes,  while  in  others  it  was  an  exclusively 
popular  movement.  But  in  many  cases  the  two 
agencies  combined  in  bringing  about  the  relig- 
ious revolution,  which  was  also  a  social  and  a 
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political  one.  Very  different  motives,  of  course, 
acted  on  the  princes  and  on  the  people:  kings 
and  courtiers  were  impelled  by  political  reasons, 
or  by  the  economic  convenience  of  their  limited 
sphere  ,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
moved  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  by  more 
general  economic   necessities. 

In  England  ,  the  earliest  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  rule  of  Rome  were  of  an  eminently  pop- 
ular origin.  Wyclif  was  the  first  English  Prot- 
estant ;  and  the  Lollard  movement  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  attempt  of  a  religious  reform  and 
an  expression  of  discontent,  on  the  part  of  the 
poorest  strata  of  society  (1). 

Lollardism  had  been  suppressed  as  a  great 
social  and  religious  movement,  but  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  bishops  had  not  succeeded  in  erad- 
icating all  traces  of  it.  Little  groups  continued 
to  meet,  to  read  «  in  a  great  book  of  heresy 
all  one  night  certain  chapters  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  English  » .  Wyclif  s  tracts  were  transmit- 
ted in  manuscript  from  one  person  to  another. 

The  New  Learning,  especially  through  Eras- 
mus' s  Edition  of  the  New  Testament ,  gave 
greater  impulse  to  religious  speculation. 

The  fame  of  Luther's  protest  reached  England, 


(l)  See   Part   I   of  this  work".   Pages    145-155. 
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and  the  Protestants  penetrated  into  the  Univer- 
sities. The  foremost  men  in  the  movement  of 
the  Reformation  were  University  men,  renowned 
for  their  learning.  But  like  Wyclif,  the  greatest 
of  his  spiritual  heirs  did  their  work  among  the 
people. 

Tyndale  made  use  of  his  learning  to  render 
Scripture  intelligible  to  yeomen  and  artisans  in 
their  mother  tongue,  while  Latimew  set  aside  the 
elegance  and  subtility  of  the  scholar,  and  spoke 
from  the  pulpit,  to  the  king  or  to  the  humblest 
Englishman,  the  word  of  reproach  or  of  com- 
fort ,  clearly  and  simply  ,  in  the  language  that 
was  spoken,  or  heard,  by  them  all,  on  any  day 
of  their  lives. 

But  the  Reformation  had  also  intrinsic  qual- 
ities, that  made  it,  naturally,  a  popular  move- 
ment, in  the  same  manner  as  the  New  Learning 
was  limited,  by  its  very  nature  ,  to  an  aristo- 
cracy of  the  intellect,  if  not  of  fortune  or  of  blood. 

The  Protestants,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  rad- 
ical religious  reformers,  had  no  apprehension  of 
the  effects  of  their  action,  capable  of  stopping 
them  mid-way.  They  were  the  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  «  zealous  even  unto  slaying  », 
in  scriptural  phrase. 

Indecision  was  certainly  not  their  failing.  And 
this  is  the  first  condition  of  success,  for  a  move- 
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ment  that  must    win  the  favour  ,    and    be  sus- 
tained by  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  popular  mass. 

Besides  ,  the  programme  of  the  Protestants 
assumed  a  quite  definite  form ,  while  the  New 
Learning  was  simply  a  tendency  towards  a  new 
state  of  things. 

In  education,  in  philosophy  ,  in  religion  and 
in  politics  ,  the  members  of  this  group  of  re- 
formers saw  that  much  was  to  be  destroyed,  and 
much  to  be  built  anew  ;  but  the  tendency,  al- 
though they  all  agreed  in  the  main  lines,  assum- 
ed a  different  shade  in  each  of  them.  Their 
aims  were  not  immediately  perceptible  to  the 
popular  mind. 

Moreover,  they  attacked  the  old  world  from 
many  points  of  view:  philosophy,  history,  po- 
litical science ,  were  all  called  to  their  help. 
And  this  ended  by  weakening,  instead  of  strength- 
ening, their  position.  Their  mental  horizon  was 
so  much  widened,  that  the  ordinary  eye  could 
not  embrace  it  all. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  happened  with  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

It  opposed  dogma  to  dogma,  a  negative  to  an 
affermative,  or  an  assertion  to  a  different  one, 
but  it  did  not  change  the  field  of  the  contest.  The 
discussion  always  remained  within  the  limits  of 
a  religious  dispute.  Even  when  the  question  is 
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quite  meaningless  to  a  modern  mind,  as  in  the 
dispute  about  transubstantiation,  we  always  see 
very  clearly  the  limits  of  the  problem,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  position  of  the  con- 
tending parties. 

This  circumstance  explains  to  us  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  with  which  such  abstract  dis- 
cussions were  followed,  even  outside  the  sphere 
of  professional  theologians. 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  in  fa- 
vour of  their  movement,  the  Protestants  remain- 
ed a  minority  during  all  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 

It  was  Henry'  s  aim  to  assert  his  own  suprem- 
acy over  the  Church,  no  less  than  over  the 
State,  but,  though  his  struggle  with  Rome  obli- 
ged him  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
party,  he  was  rather  a  partisan  of  the  New 
Learning,  than  an  advocate  of  extreme  changes 
in  religious  doctrine. 

The  mass  of  the  people  were  sceptical  about 
the  virtue  of  the  priests  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  and  had  an  old  grudge  against  Rome, 
considered  by  many  as  a  foreign  power,  always 
ready  to  exploit  England  for  the  benefit  of  its 
own  creatures.  But  they  held  aloof  from  the 
bold  innovations,  aimed  against  old  objects  of 
reverence,  such  as  the  mass  and  the  host.  They 
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saw,  besides,  that  the  new  masters,  who  had 
enriched  themselves  with  Church  lands,  drove 
them  even  harder  than  the  old  ones,  and  that 
the  poor  had  lost  what  help  came  to  them,  in 
their  misery,  from  the  suppressed  monasteries. 
They  could,  therefore,  not  be  favourable  to  the 
new  religion. 

The  insolence  and  misrule  of  the  government, 
under  Edward  VI,  made  things  even  worse.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Protestants  had  the  un- 
qualified support  of  the  government.  This  support, 
however,  only  served  to  attract  upon  them  the 
odium  of  its  acts.  But  the  cruel  persecution  of 
Mary  radically  changed  such  a  state  of  things. 
This  is  one  of  the  not  verj7  numerous  instances 
in  history,  when  the  vulgar  sentence  has  come 
true,  that  persecution  is  a  help  to  the  cause  it 
fights  against  (1). 

The  persecution  in  England,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent  abroad,  made  all  intermediate  positions 
impossible.  A  government  that  had  not  sided 
with  one  of  the  parties,  would  have  remained 
without  a  base  in  the  country  (2). 


(1)  Persecution,  indeed,  adds  strength  to  the  move- 
ments that  are  firmly  rooted  in  society,  but  it  very 
well  succeeds  in  crushing  weak  ones. 

(2)  Even  Elizabeth  became  the  representative  of  Pro- 
testantism without  any  wish  on  her  part. 
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After  so  much  pain  had  been  inflicted,  so  much 
love,  and  so  much  hatred  had  been  called  into 
existence,  it  became  necessary  to  be  either  with, 
or  against,  the  men  who  had  been  so  severely 
tried.  Prince  and  people,  alike,  had  the  choice 
only  between  complete  subjection  to  the  papal 
see,  and  open  war  with  it. 

Every  hope  of  a  moderate  reform  was  gone. 
Catholic  dogma  and  the  organization  of  the  Church 
had  both  been  declared  intangible.  Besides,  Mary 
rendered  the  Protestants  the  greatest  service  by 
purging  them  of  their  own  faults.  The  perse- 
cution averted  from  the  Protestants  even  the 
suspicion  of  worldly  aims.  The  Reformation 
still  lived,  not  by  the  help  of  the  government, 
but  notwithstanding  the  most  bitter  enmity 
of  the  Crown.  The  conformity  with  some  of  the 
worst  acts  of  Henry,  the  responsibilities  incurred 
in  common  with  the  Regents  of  Edward,  could 
no  longer  be  reproached  to  men  who  faced  death 
heroically  for  their  faith.  The  persecution,  more- 
over ,  served  to  divide  the  reformers  from  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  other  people,  who  had 
fattened  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  These 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  Mary  and 
Rome  ;  the  Parliament  of  England  received  the 
pope'  s  pardon    kneeling  ,   but    refused   to   give 
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back  the  Church  lands,  at  the    time  when    the 
martyrs  were  preparing  to  die. 

Mary  purified  English  Protestantism  and 
brought  to  light  what  was  most  noble  in  it.  At  her 
accession  she  found  the  Protestants  a  minority, 
spoilt  by  fortune  and  power  and  disliked  by  the 
generality.  At  her  death,  she  left  them  the  re- 
vered spiritual  guides  of  the  English  people. 

14)  Historical  Causes  of  the  Reformation.— 
The  Reformation  owed  its  existence  and  its  success 
to  different  causes,  which  created  a  contrast  bet- 
ween the  economic  and  hierarchical  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  the  new  society  that  was  spring- 
ing up,  and  also  between  the  Catholic  system  of 
thought  and  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  new  times. 

In  the  first  place,  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  a  part  of  English  feudalism.  And  not  at  all 
a  secondary  part.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Crown 
and  the  Church  were  the  greatest  feudal  land- 
lords. The  Crown,  that  had  just  subjected  the 
feudal  nobles  and  that  was  in  need  of  money,  had 
at  the  same  time,  political  and  economic  reasons 
for  attacking  the  system  of  Church  property. 

It  was  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  greed  for  land  of  the  new  nobility, 
that  the  New  Monarchy  had  created,  at  the  imme- 
diate dependence  of  the  Court. 
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Historians  calculate  that  no  less  than  one  fifth 
of  the  land  available  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
passed  from  the  ownerhip  of  the  Church  to  that 
of  noblemen  and  other  laymen. 

This  transfer  appears  as  an  enormous  spolia- 
tion, in  favour  of  a  privileged  minority,  of  what 
was  to  be  considered  as  public  property,  confided 
to  the  Church  for  purposes  of  common  utility. 

In  reality,  however,  although  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  change  were  certainly  prejudicial  to 
the  poorest  classes,  it  answered  a  necessity  of 
social  evolution. 

The  feudal  property  of  the  Church  represent- 
ed a  surpassed  stage  in  the  evolution  of  land- 
ownership.  Fettered  by  feudal  rights,  and  want- 
ing the  spring  of  private  interest  —  although 
some  abbots  had  set  the  example  of  evicting 
and  enclosing,  as  More  tells  us —  Church  lands, 
as  a  whole,  could  not  keep  pace  with  private  pro- 
perty in  the  cultural  revolution  that  was  being 
initiated  at  the  time.  The  suppression  of  Church 
property  has  been,  in  all  countries,  a  necessary 
step  in  the  transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  cap- 
italistic system. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  was  not  less  feudal  than 
the  property  of  the  Church.  And  its  way  of  decid- 
ing, by  authority,  problems  of  philosophy  or 
science  was  not  less  jarring  with  the  necessities  of 
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modern  society  than  the  systems  of  tenure  pre- 
vailing on  the  lands  of  the  Church. 

The  way  of  disposing  of  questions  consisted, 
firstly,  in  subordinating  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  to  theological  doctrines,  and  consider- 
ing true  what  agreed,  and  false  what  disagreed, 
with  the  principles  of  catholic  theology;  second- 
ly in  confiding  the  final  resolution  of  all  que- 
stions to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Science  is  the  instrument  of  modern  life.  Nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  science, 
than  to  introduce  foreign  considerations  into  scien- 
tific disputes,  or  to  give  weight  not  to  the  reasons 
expressed,  but  to  the  person  of  the  speaker.  Con- 
sequently ,  wherever  the  bourgeoisie  has  risen 
to  the  first  place  in  society,  it  has  had  to  con- 
sider the  war  against  catholic  dogma  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church ,  as  a  necessity  of  its 
existence. 

Freedom  of  thought  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  halves 
as  science  cannot  be  free  when  studying  particular 
points,  and  fettered  when  it  cjmes  to  general 
conclusions.  Thus  it  is  that  where  the  middle  class, 
has  given  birth  to  a  philosophic  system  empha- 
tically its  own  it  has  produced  an  individualistic 
philosophy;  and  where  it  has  givem  birth  to  a 
religious  doctrine  ,  it  has  created  an  individual 
religion. 
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Protestantism  with  its  different  sects  and  with 
the  direct  communion  between  the  individual  and 
his  soul,  is  essentially  a  middle-class  and  indivi- 
dualistic religion;  it  rose,on  the  ruins  of  Catholicism, 
the  feudal  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages ,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  capitalistic  system  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  feudal  society. 

Perhaps  the  ancient  tendencies  of  the  race  made 
the  victory  of  Protestantism  easier  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  In  fact,  the  anglo-saxon  free- 
man, no  less  than  the  modern  English  farmer  or 
artisan  is  his  own  priest  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
the  priestly  class  had  no  special  weight  even  in 
those  ancient  times. 

Thus  the  Riformation,  while  it  prevented  the 
particular  tendencies  of  the  New  learning  from 
spreading,  unfettered  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
and  realised  the  substitution  of  reason  to  autho- 
rity; which  was  the  fundamental  point  common 
to  the  two  great  movements. 

It  is  in  this  substitution,  and  not  in  particular 
points  of  belief,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
ones,  that  the  importance  of  Protestantism  lies. 
For  Teutonic  Europe,  the  Reformation  was  the 
first  great  step  towards  freedom  of  thought. 

The  exquisite  appreciation  of  natural  and  ar- 
tistic beauty,  the  joy  of  living,  the  thirst  for  learn- 
ing ,  the  indefatigable   search   after  new  truths, 
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which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Learning,  are 
altogether  absent  in  the  Reformation.  This  is  less 
evident  at  the  beginning ,  especially  under  the 
guide  of  scholars  like  Latimer  and  Cranmer,  but 
became  more  and  more  so,  till  English  protest- 
antism reached   its   typical   form  in  puritanism. 

The  Reformation  was  not  a  great  school  of 
philosophy.  It  had  another  task  to  accomplish. 
It  placed  the  humblest  Englishman  on  a  footing 
of  religious  equality  with  the  noblest  and  great- 
est in  the  land:  it  taught  every  man  that  in  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  death,  of  good  and  evil, 
each  of  us  has  to  judge  for  himself,  and  has  no 
right  to  delegate  the  judgment  to  any  other  tribu- 
nal than  his  own  conscience.  To  do  this  is  to 
create  the  sense  of  spiritual  liberty  and  of  self- 
respect  ,  in  a  people.  The  Church  of  England 
was  destined  to  disgrace  itself  by  centuries  of 
abject  servility.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  fail- 
ings of  the  official  church  ,  English  protestan- 
tism was,  as  a  whole,  a  faith  worthy  of  a  nation 
of  brave  and  free  men. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Reformation  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  fartors 
of  the  greatness  of  England. 

14.)  Literature  of  the  Reformation.  —  a) 
T  y  n  d  a  1  e.  The  Reformation  did  much  towards 
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the  formation  of  the  English  national  character, 
but  it  did  much,  also,  for  the  English  national  lan- 
guage, thus  preparing  the  linguistic  materials  for 
the  master  pieces  of  Elizabethan  literature.  It  ac- 
complished this  by  the  diffusion  of  religious  books. 
This  kind  of  literature,  the  Bible  in  the  first  place, 
being  generally  read  by  the  people  and  having 
not  an  occasional ,  but  a  permanent  character, 
was  a  powerful  instrument  in  producing  the  uni- 
formity and  stability  of  the  language. 

William  Tyndale  (1477  (?)-1536)  was  the  greatest 
worker  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Protestant  literature.  He  is  the  spiritual  heir  of 
Wyclif  and  the  reviver  of  the  Lollard  movement. 

Tyndale  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1477  ; 
he  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ,  and  en- 
tered the  Church.  Erasmus's  NewT  Testament  and 
the  teachings  of  the  early  Reformers  made  a 
Protestant  of  him.  He  was,  for  some  time,  private 
chaplain  to  a  knight  in  Gloucestershire,  but.  his 
enthusiasm  for  religious  reform  and  the  plainness 
of  his  speech  unfitted  him  for  the  dependent  si- 
tuation. To  an  ignorant  priest,  his  master's  guest, 
he  exclaimed :  «  If  God  give  me  life ,  ere  many 
years  the  ploughboys  shall  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  do  ». 

And  he  kept  his  vow.  The  news  of  Luther 
attracted  him  to  Wittemberg,  where  students  from 
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all  countries  flocked,  to  hear  the  new  doctrine 
preached.  Thence  he  went  to  Hamburg-,  where 
he  translated  the  New  Testament,  with  the  help 
of  his  two  friends,  Frith  and  Roy.  He  then  tran- 
slated the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  Books  of 
Jonah. 

In  1528  Tyndale  wrote  the  «  Obedience  of  a 
Christian  Man  »,  a  book  in  favour  of  the  free 
study  of  Scripture.  He  now  became  the  great 
purveyor  of  Protestant  literature  to  England;  his 
press,  at  Cologne  and  Worms,  was  busy  with  the 
publication  of  his  own  works,  and  of  the  tracts 
of  Wyclif  and  Lucher.  These  books  were  secretly 
introduced  into  England,  and  circulated  through- 
out the  land  by  an  association  called  «  The 
Christian  Brothers  ».The  movement  spread  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  found  favour 
also  in  the  Universities.  Tyndale'  s  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  favourite  book  among  this  class 
of  literature.  It  was  first  printed  in  1535,  and  be- 
fore 1541  sixteen  editions  had  been  published. 

Tyndale's  activity  excited  the  apprehension  of 
the  government.  In  1526  the  reading  of  the  Tran- 
slation was  prohibited  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  about  the  same  time  other  measures  of  re- 
pression were  taken.  But  no  severe  persecution 
set  in,  till  the  fall  of  Wolsey. 

In  1534  Tyndale ,  betrayed  by  a  false   friend, 
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was  imprisoned  at  Vilvoord,  near  Brussels,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  strangled  and  burnt.  His 
last  words  were  :  «  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes ». 

Tyndale's  Bible  was  translated  into  English  di- 
rectly from  the  Greek,  and  not  from  the  Latin. 
Howover,  Wyclif  s  earlier  version  was  also  his 
model.  Rogers  ,  the  first  Protestant  martyr  of 
Mary' s  reign  ,  completed  the  translation ,  with 
work  of  his  own,  or  ofCoverdale's.  It  was  revised 
by  Coverdale,  and  in  1519,  as  Cronrwell'  s  Bible, 
and  in  1540  as  Cranmer'  s  Bible ,  it  became  the 
sacred  book  of  every  English  Church.  Tyndale's 
translation  formed  the  basis  of  the  Author  ised  Ver- 
sion of  1631 ,  which  is,  with  very  few  changes, 
still  in  use  for  worship  in  all  England. 

Tyndale's  style  is  clear  and  solemn;  his  Eng- 
lish pure ,  and  his  terms  generally  Teutonic.  Of 
the  words  he  used,  only  a  very  few  have  now 
become  obsolete.  The  characters  of  his  style  will 
appear  from  the  following  abstracts. 

(Matthew  II.  1-6)  «  When  Jesus  was  borne  in  Beth' 
leem  a  toune  of  Jury,  in  the  tyme  of  King  HerodV. 
Beholde  there  cam  wyse  men  from  the  est  to  Jerusalem 
saynge  :  Where  is  he  that  is  borne  Kynge  of  the  Jues? 
We  have  sene  his  starre  in  the  est,  and  are  come  to 
worship  hym.  Herode  the  Kynge  after  he  hadd  herde 
thys  was  troubled,   and   all  Jerusalem    with    hym,  and 
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he  sent  for  all  the  chefe  prestes  and  rcnbes  off  the 
people,  and  demaunded  off  them  were  Christ  shulde  be 
borne.  They  sayde  unto  hym  :  in  Bethleem  a  toune  of 
Jury.  For  thus  it  is  written  be  the  prophet ;  and  thou 
Bethleem  in  ihe  lond  of  Jury,  shalt  not  be  the  leest 
as  perteyninge  to  the  princes  of  Juda.  For  out  of  the 
shall  come  a  captaine,  whych  shall  govern  my  people 
Israhel  >. 

(Matthew  VI.  7-14)  «  When  ye  praye,  bable  not 
moche  as  the  gentyls  do  ;  for  they  thincke  that  they 
shalbe  herde  ffor  there  moche  bablynges  sake.  Be  ye 
not  lyke  them  therefore.  For  youre  father  knoweth  where 
of  ye  have  neade  before  ye  axe  off  him.  After  this 
maner  therefore  praye  ye  : 

O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled  as 
well  in  erth  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Geve  us  this  daye  oure 
dayly  breade.  And  forgeve  us  oure  trespases  even  as 
we  forgeve  them  which  treaspas  us.  Leede  us  not  into 
temptacion,   but  delyvre  us  from  yvell.   Amen  ». 

(I  Corinthians.  XIII.  1-8)  «  Though  I  spake  with  the 
tonges  of  men  and  angels,  and  yet  I  had  no  love,  I 
were  even  as  sounding  brasse ;  or  as  a  tynklynge  cym- 
ball.  And  though  I  could  prophesy,  and  understode  all 
secretes,  and  all  knowledge  :  yee,  yf  I  had  all  fayth 
so  that  I  coulde  move  mountayns  oute  of  ther  places, 
and  yet  had  no  love,  I  were  nothynge.  And  though  I 
bestowed  all  my  gooddes  to  fede  the  poore,  and  though 
I  gave  my  body,  even  that  I  burned,  and  yet  had  no 
love,  it  profeteth   me  nothinge.  Love  suffereth  long,  and 
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is  corteous.  Love  envieth  not.  Love  doth  not  frowardly, 
swelleth  not,  dealeth  not  dishonestly,  seketh  not  her 
owne,  is  not  provoked  to  anger,  thynketh  not  evyll, 
rejoyseth  not  in  iniquite,  but  rejoyseth  in  the  trueth; 
suffereth  all  thynge,  beleveth  all  thynges,  hopeth  all 
thynges,  endureth  in  all  thynges.  Though  that  prophe- 
syinge  fayle,  other  tonges  shall  cease,  or  knowledge 
vanysshe  awaye,  yet  love   falleth  never  awaye  >. 

Tyndale's  version  is  an  event  of  capital  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  English. 

The  Bible  is  the  book  that  has  been  most 
widely  and  most  constantly  read,  throngh  many 
generations ,  by  the  English  people.  It  is,  there- 
fore, also  the  book  that  has  had  the  widest  and 
most  constant  influence  on  the  English  language. 
And  the  English  Bible  is  essentially  Tindale'  s 
work. 

b)  Cranmer.  Immediately  second  to  the 
Bible,  in  its  influence  on  the  English  language, 
was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  English 
liturgy,  which  superseded  the  missal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  Church  ,  and  is  still  in  use 
with  slight  alterations. 

The  Prayer  Book,  together  with  the  catechism 
and  the  Book  of  Homilies,  was  due  to  Thomas 
Cranmer.  who  was  president  of  the  commission 
of  theologians  who  composed  it ,  and  directed 
their  works. 
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Cra rimer  also  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  a 
priest.  He  got  into  favour  with  king  Henry  VIII 
by  his  scheme  of  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Uni- 
versities, on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  the 
king's  first  marriage.  Cranmer  was  sent  to  Nu- 
remberg, with  a  mission  to  the  German  Univer- 
sities. 

Although  the  attempt  led  to  no  appreciable 
result,  the  king  needed  some  one  near  him,  who 
would  support  his  Church  policy. 

So  Cranmer ,  who  in  the  meantime  had  come 
into  contact  with   the  German  Protestants,  and 
had  taken  a  wife,  was  recalled  to  England,  and 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  At  the  begin- 
ning he  held  an   intermediate  position,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  religion,  but  at  the  end,  he 
adhered  completely  to  the  latter.  Cranmer  has  not 
the   single-heartedness   of  Tyndale   or  Latimer. 
He  is  too  much  a  creature  of  the  prince,  and  a 
courtier ,   and   he   cannot   escape  a  part  of  the 
blame  due  to  the  governments  of  Henry  and  Ed- 
ward.  He   persecuted  the  Protestants  who  held 
views  more  advanced  than  his  own,  and  sent  to 
the  stake ,  without  mercy ,  men  who  denied  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ. 

However,  he  was  capable,  in  private  life,  of 
strong  and  faithful  affection,  and,  in  his  public 
career,  he  earnestly  sought  truth  and  endeavour- 
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ed  to  realise  the  greatest  good  that  seemed  pos- 
sible to  him  under  the  circumstances. 

When  Mary  became  queen,  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  recanted,  hoping  to 
save  his  life.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  Cranmer 
recovered  his  intrepidity,  and  died  bravely,  stretch- 
ing out  his  right  hand  into  the  flames ,  in  or- 
der that  it  should  be  first  burnt ,  to  punish  it 
for  having  written  the  papers  in  which  he  falsely 
renounced  his  religious  belief. 

The  English  of  the  prayer  Book  has  many 
Latin  terms;  its  style  is  not  equally  powerful,  but 
on  the  wole,  it  is  dignified  and  solemn  and  often 
touching. 

c)  Latimer.  Hugh  Latimer  is  the  figure  that 
appeals  most  to  our  feelings,  among  the  apostles 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Tyndale,  indeed,  is 
endowed  with  the  same  heroic  spirit,  but  he  speaks 
to  us  only  through  his  writings ,  and  especially 
through  other  men's  books,  that  he  translated. 

In  all  Latimer's  work  the  personal  element  pre- 
dominates. He  is  essentially  a  speaker,  and  he 
cannot  remain  in  the  regions  of  abstract  reason- 
ing: he  speaks  willingly  and  feelingly  about  his 
hearers  taken  as  concrete  individuals,  in  their 
every  day  life.  He  speaks,  not  less  willingly,  about 
himself,  and  not  of  his  solitary  life  as  a  student 
but  of  himself  as  a  boy,  buckling  on  his  father's 
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armour;  of  his  own  family,  of  their  circumstan- 
ces, and  immediately  after,  with  the  same  per- 
sonal interest,  of  the  conditions  and  the  yeomanry 
at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  Latimer'  s 
joke,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  of  death,  is  really 
heroic ,  because  it  has  not  only  the  element  of 
fearlessness,  but  mixed  with  this,  a  warm  feeling 
of  human  kindness ,  or  an  epic  consciousness 
of  the  greatness  of  his  task.  Who  can  remain 
unmoved  at  the  kind  man'  s  care  for  his  pari- 
shioners' Christmas  holidays,  when  he  himself 
was  on  the  point  of  meeting  danger  and  perhaps 
death  ? 

While  Latimer'  s  last  words  are  a  noble  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  humane  nature  : 

c  Piay  the  man,  master  Ridley  —  he  escultingly  cried 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  while  they  were  on  the  point 
of  being  burnt  —  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out  ». 

Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  ol  a  yeoman  in 
Leicestershire.  He  went  to  Cambridge  and  there 
studied  so  hard  that  his  health  suffered  from  it, 
He  took  orders,  and  his  learning  and  virtue  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  most  considered  men  in  the 
university. 

Latimer  did  not  immediately  embrace  the  new 
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religion,  but  when  he  did  so,  he  joined  the  move- 
ment with  all  the  vigour  and  thoroughness  that 
were  in  his  nature. 

Latimer  was  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  day.  His  zeal  brought  him  into 
trouble  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned before  Wolsey ;  but  the  cardinal  was  fa- 
vourably impressed,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
hearers. 

Latimer  was  called  to  preach  before  the  King; 
which  he  did  fearlessly  and  outspokenly.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  redeeming  points  in  the  king' s 
beastly  nature,  that  he  could  appreciate  a  brave 
man  ,  when  not  dangerous  to  himself  or  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  ,  and  Latimer 
continued  to  enjoy  his  favour ,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Worcester.  As  such ,  he  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  greatest  activity,  charity  and  self- 
denial  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  duty.  At 
his  palace,  he  invited  to  dinner  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  following  literally  the  precept  of  Scripture. 
But  the  reaction  of  1539  against  the  more  radical 
reformers  forced  him  to  resign.  He  was  even  im- 
prisoned. During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Latimer  was  again  in  favour,  but  he  would  not  re 
accept  his  bishopric.  He  used  to  preach  before 
the  king ,   in  the  garden  at  Westminster,  as  the 
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chapel  could  not  hold  all  his  hearers,  and  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross. 

After  Mary' s  accession  ,  Latimer  was  impri- 
soned, sentenced  to  death ,  and  burnt  with  Rid 
ley,  bishop  of  London,  at  Oxford,  in  1555. 

Twenty  eight  of  the  sermons  Latimer  preached 
in  Lincolnshire  have  been  preserved.  They  are  not 
remarkable  for  force  of  abstract  reasoning,  but 
for  earnestness  tempered  by  good  sense;  his  in- 
vective and  his  irony  are  equally  powerful,  and 
his  humour  relieves  the  occcasional  harshness 
of  his  tone. 

His  preaching  is  about  this  world  and  living 
men,  which  gives  a  reality  to  the  whole  picture, 
and  explains  the  enthusiasm  that  he  raised  in 
hearers  of  the  most  different  conditions  of  life. 

The  following  passages  will  give  an  idea  of 
his  style. 

<  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
own  ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so 
much  as  kept  half-a-dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hun- 
dred sheep  ,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine  ;  he 
was  able  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with  himself 
and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
receive  the  king'  s  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buck- 
led his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field. 
He  kept  me  to  school :  he  married  my  sisters  with  five 
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pounds  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness 
and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neigh- 
bours ,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ,  and  all 
this  he  did  of  the  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  halth 
it  payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not 
able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince  ,  for  himself ,  not 
for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor  ». 

«  Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishoppe  and  prelate  in 
al  England,  that  passeth  al  the  reste  in  doinge  his  of- 
fice, I  can  tel,  for  I  knowe  him,  who  it  is  I  knowe 
hym  well.  But  now  I  thynke  I  se  you  lysting  and  hear- 
kening that  I  shoulde  name  him.  There  is  one  that 
passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the  most  diligente  prelate 
and  preacher  in  al  England.  And  wyl  ye  knowe  who 
it  is  ?  I  wyl  tel  you.  II  is  the  devyl.  He  is  the  most 
dyligent  preacher  of  al  other,  he  is  never  out  of  his 
dioces,  he  is  never  from  his  cure,  ye  shai  never  fynde 
hym  unoccupyed,  he  is  ever  in  his  parishe,  he  keepeth 
residence  at  al  times,  ye  shal  never  fynde  hym  out  of 
the  ways  ,  cal  for  hym  when  you  wyl,  he  is  ever  at 
home  >. 

«  Nowe  what  shall  ye  saye  of  these  ryche  citizens 
of  London  ?  Shal  I  cal  them  proude  men  of  London, 
malicious  men  of  London,  mercylesse  men  of  London. 
No,  no,  I  may  not  saie  so,  they  wil  be  offended  with 
me  than.  Yet  must  I  speake.  For  is  there  not  reygning 
in  London,  as  much  pride,  as  much  coveteousners,  as 
much  cruetlie,  as  much  opprission,  as  much  supersticion, 
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as  was  in  Nebo  ?  Yes,  I  thynke  and   muche    more  to. 
Therfore  I  saye,  repente  o  London.  Repente,  repente  ». 

The  men  of  this  troubled  age  were  not  without 
their  failings.  They  were,  all  of  them,  cruel,  and 
sometimes  merciless,  to  their  enemies.  But  they 
had,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Wolsey,  an 
earnestness  all  their  own  ,  that  transcends  all 
selfish  motives.  Cromwell ,  in  breaking  down  all 
obstacles  to  make  Henry  the  only  master  in  Eng- 
land, considers  himself  as  performing  a  duty. 

Some  of  the  scholars  of  the  New  Learning,  and 
almost  all  the  apostles  of  the  Reformation,  were 
bound  by  no  human  sympathy  to  their  opponents, 
but  they  were  fully  conscious  of  the  greatness 
of  their  own-  task,  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
Besides,  they  valued  their  faith  more  than  life. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  forgot  his  philosophy  in 
cursing  Tyndale  and  in  persecuting  the  Protest- 
ants ,  as  well  as  Latimer ,  who  laughed  merrily 
in  the  courtyard,  when  More  was  upstairs,  before 
the  Council,  called  to  forswear  himself  or  to  die, 
were  equaly  ready,  when  the  time  came,  to  meet 
death  with  simple  heroism ,  in  the  cause  which 
appeared  to  them  the  good  one. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  can  see  the 
truth  that  was  invisible  to  these  men,  in  the  heat 
of  their  struggle:  that  both  sides  had  something 
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in  common,  and  both  were  the  earliest  expression 
of  a  new  social  world,  the  world  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  civil  equality,  in  opposition  to  the 
old  one  of  caste  distinctions  and  intellectual  sla- 
very. 

We  are  now  also  able  to  discern  that  while 
the  two  movements  were  opening  a  new  age  for 
English  thought  and  English  literature,  the  mo- 
ral earnestness  and  the  single-heartedness  of  the 
initiators — whatever  was  their  belief- contained 
the  seeds  of  much  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
English  character. 

The  victors  of  the  Armada ,  and  the  Puritans 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  equally  owed  something 
to  the  men  who  showed  the  way  out  of  the  ty- 
ranny, the  darkness  and  superstition  that  feudal 
society,  at  its  dissolution,  seemed  to  bequeath  to 
modern  England. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Elizabethan  Literature 
(1558-1625) 


1)  The  Greatness  of  England. — With  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a  new  life  begins  for  England :  for 
the  first  time,  the  middle  class  appears  as  the  de- 
cisive fraction  in  English  society;  for  the  first  time, 
also,  England  acts  as  the  most  powerful  represen- 
tative of  the  reformed  religion  in  Europe,  and  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  that  the  world  begins  to  have  an  idea 
and  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  England;  that  every 
oppressed  Protestant  looks  towards  the  northern 
island  for  guidance  and  support ,  and  that  the 
comparatively  small  State,  governed  by  a  wo- 
man, shows  itself  capable  of  braving  the  power 
and  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  great  Spanish 
empire. 

This  political  greatness  finds  its  solid  basis  in 
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an  unprecedented  economic  development,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  activity  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  imagination,  which  places  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  on  the  same  level  with  the  most 
glorious  periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

The  revolution  in  English  agriculture,  of  which 
the  painful  effects  on  the  peasant  class,  were  exa- 
mined in  the  preceding  chapter,  was,  however,  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  production:  the  breed 
of  horses  and  cattle  became  better;  manure  was 
used  much  more  than  formerly;  a  larger  capital 
was  employed  on  the  land ,  and  in  general ,  all 
methods  of  cultivation  were  improved.  In  this 
manner,  an  acre  of  land  produced,  it  is  said,  twice 
as  much  as  under  the  old  system. 

The  progress  of  manufactures  was,  at  least,  e- 
quivalent  to  the  improvement  in  agriculture.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  first  seeds  of  the  indus- 
trial greatness  of  England  are  sown.  The  oldest 
of  textile  industries,  the  manufacture  of  wool,  is 
started.  The  production  of  wool  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  increase  in  prices,  due  to  the  de- 
mand from  Flanders,  but  the  abundance  of  the 
raw  material  had  as  a  natural  consequence  its 
manufacture  at  home. 

Wool  begins  to  be  spun,  woven  and  dyed  in 
England. 

What  is  of  the  highest   importance ,  although 
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the  South  and  the  West  remain  the  richest  and 
most  active  parts  of  England ,  the  North,  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  great  seat  of  modern 
industry,  begins  to  show  signs  of  shaking  off  the 
poverty  and  inactivity  in  which  it  had  remained 
since  the  Romans  retired  from  Britain. 

The  development  of  English  commerce, although 
very  scarce ,  if  measured  with  modern  ideas , 
greatly  surpassed  that  of  its  manufactures.  From 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  dates  the  beginning  of  that 
constant  progress,  which  has  made  England  the 
first  commercial  country  in  the  world. 

This  progress  was  greatly  favoured  by  the 
ruin  of  Antwerp,  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  A 
third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
captured  city  found  refuge  in  the  Eaglish  capital 
and  the  port  of  London  took  the  place  of  Ant- 
werp, as  the  greatest  international  market. 

The  foundation  of  the  London  Exchange,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  is  a  sign  of  this  change.  English 
trade  developed  in  the  most  different  directions; 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Russia  and  to  Africa. 

The  formation  of  Merchant  Companies  ,  pro- 
tected by  the  Queen,  who  shared  also  in  their  pro- 
fits, created  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  trade 
with  distant  countries,  where  great  dangers  were 
to  be  met  and  large  means  to  be  employed,  but,  in 
case  of  success,  immense  profits  were  to  be  made. 
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The  companies  have  had  since  then,  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  developement  of  English  trade 
with  new  countries,  and  in  the  formation  of  co- 
lonial England. 

Their  history  is  one  of  vigorous  action,  not  free 
from  instances  of  rapacity  and  cruelty.  However, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
these  powerful  organizations  of  commercial  ad- 
venturers have  done  the  work  of  pioneers  and 
opened  immense  tracts  of  land  to  modern  civili- 
zation. As  an  appendix  to  the  system  of  merchant 
companies,  which  were  admitted  to  the  privilege, 
that  of  monopolies  was  introduced.  These  were 
justly  considered,  not  as  an  encouragement,  but 
as  a  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  trade  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  grant- 
ing of  monopolies  occasioned  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  queen  and  her  parliament ;  the  sove- 
reign however,  ended  by  giving  way  completely, 
and  by  consenting  to  the  request  of  the  people. 

The  spirit  of  initiative,  that  we  find  so  vigorous 
in  the  merchant  class,  was  splendidly  served  by 
the  qualities  that  the  English  sailors  began  to 
show,  at  this  time,  to  the  astonished  world. 

The  English  sea-dogs  helped  the  Huguenots 
of  France  in  their  contest  with  the  Crown,  by 
attacking,  as  privateers,  the  French  vessels  that 
sailed  in  the  Channel,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
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plaints  of  the  French  Court,  and  Elizabeth's  at- 
tempts to  suppress  this  irregular  warfare.  At  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  the  two  contending 
parties  in  France,  the  daring  sailors  turned  their 
prows  to  the  West  Indies,  that  a  papal  bull  at- 
tributed to  Spain. 

There  they  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
those,  far  more  terrible,  of  falling  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  die  a  terrible  death 
in  its  prisons  or  in  its  fires.  If  the  danger  was 
great,  the  prize,  in  case  of  success,  was  greater 
still. 

In  1577  with  a  small  ship  and  only  eighty  com- 
panions, Francis  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  sail  across  the  Staiits  of  Magellan;  he  visited 
the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  sailed  round  the  globe, 
and  came  back  to  Plymouth,  with  spoils  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  more  than  half  a  million 
in  value. 

Frobisher  landed  on  the  shores  of  Labrador, 
the  country  discovered  in  Henry  VII'  s  reign  b}T 
the  Cabots,  and  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  Raleigh'  s 
brother-in-law,  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  colonize  it. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  America ,  the  bare  tale 
of  which  had  kindled  the  enthusiasm  and  acted 
on  the  ideas  of  the  scholars  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing, now  for  the  first  time,  has  a  direct  practical 
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influence  over  English  life.  It  rouses  the  spirit  of 
initiative  and  of  adventure;  it  tempers  the  cour- 
age of  the  men  of  the  time,  who  had  to  conquer 
from  the  Spaniards  a  continent  of  untold  wealth, 
which  they  had  attributed  to  themselves ;  it  in- 
creases, by  successive  tides  of  precious  metals  and 
precious  stones,  the  wealth  of  the  land,  but  it  also 
discourages  slower,  more  methodical  ways  of 
making  a  fortune  and  the  careful  administration 
of  it  when  one  has  got  it. 

A  branch  of  trade,  initiated  by  John  Hawkins, 
was  that  of  carrying  negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  American  colonists. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  loathsome  trade  were 
good  Christians;  nay  zealous  Protestants  and  warm 
patriots,  who  valued  their  own  personal  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  their  country  above  all  things, 
yet  they  did  not  scruple  to  engage  in  the  cruel 
traffic. 

This  circumstance  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  rel- 
ative value  and  the  mixed  nature  of  our  moral 
notions.  To  kill  Spaniards  and  to  capture  gold- 
ships  were  indeed  considered  as  meritorious  works 
by  the  young  men  of  this  period.  And  they  can- 
not be  much  blamed  for  considering  with  approval 
any  means  of  opposition  to  the  rapacious,  cruel 
and  bigoted  rule  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

These  different  sources  of  enrichment  brought 
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on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
which  appears  in  a  higher  standard  of  life.  Food 
and  drinks  are  more  costly  and  abundant.  Eli- 
zabeth's minister,  Cecil,  complains  that  «  England 
spendeth  more  in  wines  in  one  year,  than  it  did 
in  ancient  times  in  four  years  ». 

Salt  fish  falls  into  disuse,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  increases,  among  the  agricultural 
classes.  The  farm-houses  and  the  cottages  of  the 
yeomanry  begin  to  be  built  in  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  conception  of  domestic  comfort  first  ap- 
pears in  English  society. 

Chimneys  are  generally  introduced;  pillows,  car- 
pets and  pewter  begin  to  appear  in  ordinary 
households.  The  dwellings  of  the  higher  classes, 
in  which  the  preponderating  consideration  of  de- 
fence gives  place  to  comfort  and  ornament,  are 
built  in  a  new  style,  in  imitation  of  Italy.  A  re- 
volution in  dress  takes  place,  and  rich  men  «  wear 
a  manor  on  their  backs  ». 

2.)  The  Middle  Class  and  the  People.  — 
The  Middle  class  was  not  only  the  social  frac- 
tion most  active  in  bringing  about  this  change; 
it  was  also  the  part  of  society  that  most  pro- 
fited by  it. 

A  new  aristocracy  had  indeed  been  formed, 
whose  centre  was  the  Court,  and  whose  wealth 
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had  been  put  together  especially  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Church.  But  the  same  process  of  spo- 
liation of  the  Church  had  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  agricultural  middle  class.  The  merchant 
classes  of  the  towns  had  been  happy  to  in- 
vest largely  in  land. 

In  their  new  position  ,  they  were  free    from 
the  ties  of  tradition,  which  bound  the  older  land- 
owners, and  they  did  not  lose  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  the  spirit  of  initiative  ,  that   are  a 
characteristic  of  their  class.  These  qualities  made 
them  more  willing    to    evict  the  small  tenants, 
than    the  older    landlords  were  ,   and  qualifiied 
them  to  take  the   lead  in  the  innovations  of  a 
higher  and  more  systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
In  the    meantime  all  the  channels  ,  through 
which  new  wealth  was  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, deposited  it  especially  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  towns.   The  ships  that  re- 
turned from  their  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  to  Russia,  no  less  than  those  which  came  back 
from  America,  loaded  with   gold    and    precious 
stones  ,  after  having  sacked    the  coasts   of  the 
Spanish    dominions,  were    equipped  by  compa- 
nies, or  groups,  of  merchants. 

The  great  market  of  London  was,  of  course, 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  trading  class.  The 
stately  houses  of  the  richer  merchants,    in    the 
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towns,  gave  architectural  beauty  to  these,  and 
vied  with  the  dwellings  of  the  country  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  constituting  a  proof  of 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  class,  and  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of 
life. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  social 
category  had  already  made  its  appearance :  the 
capitalist  artizan.  Before  that  time,  people  who 
wanted  to  have  a  cart  or  a  gate  made,  bought 
the  materials ,  and  called  the  different  artizans 
to  accomplish,  on  the  spot,  each  the  part  of  the 
work  pertaining  to  his  trade.  But,  during  the 
century .  the  artizans  began  to  produce ,  on 
their  own  account,  complete  articles ,  which 
were  bought  ready-made.  The  circumstance 
shows  that  they  had  been  able  to  accumulate 
the  capital  which  was  necessary  to  advance 
the  expenses. 

The  capitalist  artisans,  already  a  common 
feature  of  society  in  Elizabeth's  time,  necessarily 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  development 
of  manufactures  and  the  general  increase  of 
wealth,  and  formed  the  knver  strata  of  the  indus- 
trial and  trading  middle  class. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  middle 
class  was  not  far  behind  its  economic  growth. 
The  higher  strata  shared  with  the  nobility  the 
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influence  of  Italian  learning.  The  fashion  of  send- 
ing young  men  to  Italy,  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion, continued,  and,  both  through  this  channel 
and  through  its  literature,  Italy  became  the 
model  of.  English  fashionable  life. 

The  Italian  dress,  manners  and  speech  were 
alike  imitated.  Through  the  development  of  the 
grammar  schools,  the  middle  class  as  a  whole, 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  categories,  from 
the  squire  and  the  great  merchant ,  to  the  small 
trader,  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  ano- 
ther class  of  literature,  the  great  works  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors. 

The  financial  independence,  together  with  a 
greater  political  maturity  of  the  middle  class, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  cease  to  be  paid  by  the  consti- 
tuencies they  represent.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
new  desire  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  House.  We 
are  now  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  the  Commoners  at  the  Par- 
liaments, called  in  the  Middle  -Ages.  Even  the 
recent  times  of  Cromwell,  when  the  Parliament 
crouched  before  the  power  of  the  Crowm  and  of 
its  ministers,  are  gone  for  ever.  The  lower  House 
is  fully  awake  to  the  political  importance  of  its 
role.  The  great  day  when  the  Long  Parliament 
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will  proclaim  the  Commons  to  be  the  first  power 
in  the  State  has  already  dawned. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  property 
of  land,  the  yeomen,  or  independent  peasants,  liv- 
ing on  their  own  small  estates,  continued,  for  all 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  be 
more  numerous  than  the  farmers,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  English  history. 

The  poorest  classes  did  not  completely  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  revolution  in  agricultural 
methods  and  in  the  character  of  land  property. 
Pauper  nhlque  jaset,  Elizabeth  exlaimed  bitterly, 
after  one  of  her  progresses  through  England.  Also 
the  effects  of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  con- 
tinued, and  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  great 
queen,  even  w7hen  she  restored  the  old  standard 
of  currency. 

However,  the  labouring  class  received  some  be- 
nefit from  the  general  prosperity.  The  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  increasing  the  produce  of 
land,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  agriculture,  which, 
therefore,  re-absorbed  a  part  of  the  population  it 
had  expelled.  Still  greater  numbers  found  occu- 
pation in  the  manufactures  that  wrere  coming  into 
existence;  the  social  danger,  springing  from  a  large 
mass  of  unemployed  population,  appears,  therefore, 
much  less  threatening  than  under  Elizabeth'  s  pre- 
decessors. 
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It  therefore  became  possible  for  the  government 
to  adopt  a  new  line  of  action,  and  to  re-establish 
a  normal  situation,  by  regulating  the  condition  of 
the  destitute. 

That  is  what  Elizabeth  did.  Her  poor  laws  for 
the  first  time  clearly  institute  the  distinction  bet- 
ween the  two  classes  of  the  invalid  and  the  unem- 
ployed on  one  hand,  and  the  professional  vagabond, 
on  the  other. 

While  retaining  all  the  severity  of  the  law 
against  the  last  class,  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth 
permanently  provided  for  the  poor  who  were 
unable  to  work,  or  could  not  find  an  employment. 
A  special  tax,  called  the  poor-rate,  was  assessed  on 
all  land-owners,  for  the  maintenence  of  the  pau- 
pers. Work  houses,  where  they  could  find  shelter 
and  food,  were  founded.  Thus  public  relief,  which 
had  been  exercised,  more  or  less  efficiently,  by 
the  Church,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  now 
solemnly  accepted  as  a  public  duty  of  the  higher 
classes,  to  be  accomplished  under  the  management 
of  competent  authorities. 

In  reality,  the  help  thus  granted  was  only  a 
niggardly  exchange  for  the  rights  over  the  com- 
mon lands,  for  the  claims  on  the  farms  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled,  and  for  the  part  of  eccle- 
siastical revenues  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.of 
all  which  things  the  people  had  been  deprived.  The 
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circumstance  that  the  Act  was  published  without 
the  customary  preamble,  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment was  ashamed  to  confess  to  what  condition  the 
labouring  class  had  been  brought.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  poor-fund  was  confided  to  committees 
elected  by  the  rate-payers,  and,  therefore,  the 
cheapness  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was 
a  much  more  weighty  consideration,  than  their 
comfort,  with  the  guardians. 

The  unfortunate  were  punished  for  their  po- 
verty and  helplessness  as  for  a  fault,and  the  work- 
house became,  in  many  cases,  an  object  of  terror. 

However,  if  compared  with  the  methods  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  troublesome  poor ,  that  obtained 
in  the  reigns  of  her  predecessors,  Elizabeth' s  poor- 
laws  certainly   appear  as  an  immense  progress. 

She  met  the  problem  of  pauperism  by  the  first 
general  plan  of  state  interference,  and  provided 
for  it  adequately ;  she  enforced  on  the  rich  man 
the  duty  of  paying  for  his  needy  brother;  she 
did  all  that  the  means  of  which  she  could  use, 
and  the  public  spirit  of  the  time,  made  it  possible 
to  do.  The  best  proof  that  her  system  answered 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  continued,  with  hardly  any  alteration, 
till  1834,  and  then  it  was  changed  for  the  worse. 

By  regulating  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  Elizabeth  did  not  only  make  their 
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difficulties  lighter  and  less  difficult  to  bear ;  she 
-also  obtained  peace  and  security  for  society  at 
large,  and  thus  rendered  a  service  also  to  the 
higher  fractions  of  society  :  peace  and  order,  after 
the  troubled  reigns  of  her  predecessors,  were  again 
firmly  re  established  in  England  ;  and  a  strict  eco- 
nomy was  introduced,  in  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. These  were  the  real  contributions  of 
Elizabeth'  s  rule  to  the  material  progress  of  the 
country. 

Moreover,  with  the  cessation  of  the  social  dan- 
ger, ceased  also  the  cause  that  kept  the  middle- 
class  subject  to  the  government,  from  which  it 
exepected  protection  in  case  of  danger.  This  class, 
therefore,  owed  to  Elizabeth,  besides  a  part  of  its 
commercial  wealth,  the  political  dignity  that  it 
was  rising  to,  after  a  long  period  of  passive  obed- 
ience to  the  Crown. 

3.)  Elizabeth.  —  The  woman,  who  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  English  State,  was  served  with 
passionate  and  admiring  devotion,  or  hated  and 
fought,  or  plotted  against,  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  religious  fanaticism  during  her  life,  and  found, 
after  her  death,  apologists  and  revilers  hardly  less 
passionate,  among  historians  and  men  of  letters. 

In  fact,  her  character  was  a  very  mixed  one, 
possessing  elements  of  true  greatness   combined 
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with  great  faults.  The  latter,  however,  seemed 
ha-dly  less  fit  to  serve  the  cause' of  her  country 
than  the  former.  If  the  theory  that  sees  a  divine 
plan  in  historical  development  were  not  evidently 
absurd,  it  could  find  a  powerful  argument  in  its 
favour,  in  the  unique  personality  of  the  woman 
monarch,  who  assended  the  throne  of  England  at 
the  moment  of  the  decisive  crisis  of  its  history. 

Without  possessing  the  great  beauty  of  her 
rival,  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  was  handsome,  and 
her  figure  was  fine  and  commanding.  At  her  fa- 
ther' s  court,  she  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in 
most  manly  exercises,  and  received  a  complete 
classical  and  modern  education. 

To  superficial  observation,  her  nature  appeared 
a  mixture  of  the  violence,  wilfulness  and  courage 
of  the  Tudors,  with  her  mother's  sensuality  and 
love  of  show.  In  reality,  however,  she  was  guided 
only  by  her  intellect,  over  which  neither  imagina- 
tion nor  feeling  had  any  influence. 

Her  policy  had  an  essentially  English  qualify; 
its  limitation.  She  indulged  in  no  great  plans  of 
political  or  religious  reform  at  home,  as  she  had 
no  ambitions  of  conquest  or  dominion  abroad. 

It  was  a  policy  not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense, 
as  an  English  historian  writes.  The  queen' s  aims 
were  the  reservation  of  her  throne ,  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  the  kingdom.and  of  peasce  with 
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other  countries.  And  these  ends  she  sought  to 
obtain,  going  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  beaten 
path. 

She  tried  to  change  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
existing  state  of  things ,  but ,  at  the  same  time, 
she  knew  how  to  second  and  turn  to  her  own 
advantage,  the  changes  that  took  place  around 
her,  both  in  social  life  or  in  the  ideas  of  the  time. 
Her  foreign  policy  outwitted  all  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  her  time;  she  adapted  her  course  to 
circumstances ,  and  immediately  altered  it  when 
the  situation  required  it.  This  policy ,  which , 
though  unable  to  see  far  in  advance ,  met  diffi- 
culties one  by  one,  as  they  presented  themselves, 
with  unsurpassed  ability,  very  well  agreed  with 
the  situation  of  England,  that  disposed  of  means 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  powers  with 
which  it  had  to  cope ,  and  was ,  in  a  period  of 
very  rapid  internal  transition.  When  at  last  the 
moment  came  for  a  bold  stroke ,  Elizabeth  was 
not  found  slow  to  act. 

If  the  faculties  of  the  Queen'  s  mind  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,  their  range  was  surprising. 
She  was  able  to  follow ,  with  intelligent  appre- 
ciation ,  all  the  different  branches  of  speculative 
and  literary  activity  and  she  could  discern,  with 
an  unerring  glance,  the  men  who  really  excelled 
in  each.  From  Bruno  to  Spenser,  all  the  really 
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representative   men  of  her  time   were   honoured 
and  encouraged  by  the  queen.  Her  choice  of  her 
councillors,  officers  ,  and  other  helpers ,  was  not 
less  happy.  Them  she  used  as  instruments,  never 
letting  any  one  dictate  her  line  of  conduct,  and 
never  allowing  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  prevent 
her  from  getting  rid  of  them,  or  even  punishing 
or  abandoning  them  in  disgrace,  if  her  own  con- 
venience required  it.  Elizabeth's  nature,  however, 
was  equally  foreign  to  hatred  or  resentment.  The 
queen's  measures  against  her  worst  enemies  were 
dictated  simply  by  considerations  of  her  own  se- 
curity and  that  of  the  State,  and  never  by  per- 
sonal spite.  Elizabeth  sincerely  hated  bloodshed; 
the  early  part  of  her  reign   was   marked   by  an 
extraordinary   lenity ,  and  even   in    later  years, 
when  her  life  was  the  aim  of  one  Catholic  plot 
after  another,  the  cruelty  of  her  reaction  remains 
far  behind  the  reign  that  immediately  preceded 
hers. 

The  passionless  nature  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land was,  however,  open  to  one  overpowering 
feeling  ;  the  ardent  wish  for  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  her  subjects.  This  love  she  sought  to 
gain  by  just  and  honourable  means. 

The  well-being  of  her  people  was  Elizabeth's 
constant  care ,  during  all  her  reign.  All  classes 
had  a  share  in  her  thoughts.  The  merchants  re- 
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ceived  encouragement  and  protection,  not  always 
avantageous  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
country .  but  always  wrell  meant.  The  wants  of 
the  destitute  were,  at  last ,  met  by  a  treatment 
that  was  not  merely  that  of  the  brand  or  the  gal- 
lows. After  her  father,  her  brother  and  her  sister 
had,  in  different  ways  and  for  different  purposes, 
dilapidated  enormous  masses  of  wealth,  Elizabeth's 
careful  administration  spared  the  property  of  her 
subjects,  and  constituted  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  economic  development  of  the  country. 

The  Queen  not  only  cared  for  the  well-being 
of  her  subjects ,  she  also  understood  their  tem- 
per ,  and  she  knew  quite  well  when  she  could 
withstand  their  will ,  and  when  she  had  to  give 
in.  Then  she  called  to  her  help  her  womanly 
qualities ,  and  gave  to  the  forced  concession  all 
the  grace  of  a  free  gift. 

The  feeling  of  the  queen  found  a  corresponding 
note  in  the  heart  of  her  subjects,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  meanest. 

Her  poets  sang  her  as  a  divinity;  her  soldiers 
were  happy  to  die  for  her;  her  statesmen  served 
her  faithfully  and  constantly ;  the  whole  people 
of  England  was  ready  to  gather  round  her ,  to 
protect  her ,  and  conquer  or  fall  with  her.  For 
the  woman  who  lied  more  than  any  politician  of 
her  time,  was  true  at  heart  in  one  thing,  in  her 
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care  for  the  prosperity,  the  honour  and  the  great- 
ness of  her  country. 

4.)  Elizabeth  and  the  Church.  —  The  fact  that 
Elizabeth  has  appeared  in  history  as  the  great 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  religion  is  a  proof 
that  circumstances,  far  more  than  individual  ten- 
dencies or  decisions ,  determine  the  direction  of 
the  policy  of  a  nation. 

The  purely  intellectual  nature  of  the  queen  was 
untouched  by  any  religious  feeling.  She  considered 
religious  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  more  than  from  that  of  the 
two  profoundly  Christian  Tutonic  movements, 
the  English  New  Learning  and  the  Reformation. 
Elizabeth  equally  despised  the  superstition  of  the 
Catholic  and  that  of  the  Protestant,  but  she  felt 
no  personal  adversion  either  for  the  one  or  the 
other.  She  therefore  never  indulged  in  persecution 
for  its  own  sake. 

Elizabeth  considered  theological  questions  from 
a  purely  political  point  of  view.  The  first  consi- 
deration in  her  mind,  was  social  order.  She  there- 
fore exacted  an  outer  conformity  to  public  wor- 
ship, while  leaving  her  citizens  perfectly  free  in 
their  individual  religious  opinions.  For  the  rest, 
she  fell  back  on  her  father'  s  policy.  The  act  of 
supremacy  was  recalled  into  vigour  and  the  al- 
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iegiance  to  Rome  was  let  fall.  But  the  Queen  was 
soon  forced,  much  against  her  personal  tastes, 
favourable  to  pompous  ceremonials ,  to  proceed 
further  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism. 

Edward's  prayer-book  ,  rendered  dear  to  the 
Reformers  by  the  memory  of  the  Martyrs  ,  was 
re-established  in  public  worship.  The  celibacy  of 
the  priests,  and  the  use  of  the  crucifix,  were  abo- 
lished. On  these  bases,  Parker,  appointed  by  the 
Queen  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  restored  order 
to  the  Church,  that  had  been  disorganised  by  the 
changes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ,  which 
had  taken  place  since  Henry  had  first  quarrelled 
with  the  papal  authority.  Elizabeth  continued  in 
the  system  of  plundering  Church  lands,  but  she 
effectually  prevented  any  one  else,  in  the  king- 
dom, from  doing  the  same. 

However,  the  position  of  compromise,  soon  be- 
came untenable.  The  two  religious  parties ,  be- 
tween whom  Mary' s  persecution  had  alreacty 
opened  a  gulf,  became  more  and  more  irreconci- 
lable. During  the  Queen's  reign,  the  mass  of  the 
population  became  more  decisively  protestant, 
and  the  character  of  English  Protestantism  be- 
came more  violent  and  extreme.  The  trading 
classes  of  the  towns,  that  had  first  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  were  in  constant  contact  with 
their  persecuted  brethren  of  France  and  the  Low 
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Countries.  Protestant  clergymen,  appointed  by 
Parker,  men  of  an  elevated  moral  and  social  po- 
sition, gradually  took  the  place  of  the  old  priests, 
who  had  only  unwillingly  conformed  with  the 
new  religious  forms,  and  they  used  all  their  zeal 
and  influence,  to  make  their  parishioners  sincerely 
Protestant.  The  Universities ,  once  the  seat  of 
Catholicism,  now  professed  calvinistic  doctrines; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pope's  prohibition  to  the 
catholics  to  attend  public  worship ,  the  bull  of 
deposition  issued  against  Elizabeth,  the  plots  for- 
med against  her  life,the  encouragement  ofCatholic 
countries  to  invade  England ,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  seminary  priests  from  Donay  and  of  the 
Jesuits ,  made  the  Protestant  cause  inseparable 
from  the  independence  of  England  and  the  safety 
of  the  Crown,  while  the  old  religion  now  meant, 
to  all  Englishmen,  foreign  invasion  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  Queen's  rule.  It  wTas  then  that 
Catholicism  began  to  be  considered  as  a  crime, 
and  that,  while  the  laity  escaped  wTith  fines,  the 
priests  and  Jesuits  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  or 
wTere  left  to  perish  in  prison. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  however,  continued 
to  assert  that  they  did  not  persecute  religious  dis- 
senters, but  political  agitators.  Indeed,  it  was  so 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  religious  from  the  poli- 
tical movement,  that  their  justification  cannot  be 
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considered  as  completely  false.  In  the  later  years 
ot  Elizabeth'  s  reign,  she  was  therefore  bent  on 
extirpating  Catholicism  from  England.  It  was  a 
struggle  carried  on  with  merciless  earnestness  , 
but  it  certainly  was  both  for  Elizabeth  and  for 
England,  a  struggle  for  life. 

5.)  The  Queen  and  the  Parliament.  —  This 
struggle  was  fought,  side  by  side,  by  the  queen 
and  the  people. 

The  final  victory  was  due  to  the  co-operation 
ol  the  two  great  social  powers,  that  had  been 
created  by  the  dissolution  of  feudal  society,  the 
Crown  and  the  middle  class.  The  cessation  of  the 
peril  from  the  masses  of  surplus  population  had 
given  back  to  the  latter  its  political  independence. 
The  faculty  of  electing  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  also  among  strangers  to  the  boroughs, 
elevated  the  tone  of  the  House,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  men  of  high  position  and  abilities. 

The  Commons  often  assumed,  therefore,  a  tone 
of  political  independence,  and  that  of  the  Lords 
was  not  different.  The  Queen  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  manage  the  two  Houses,  as  Cromwell 
had  done,  and  even  the  creation  of  new  boroughs, 
little  country  places,  that  received  orders  from  the 
Crown,  proved  insufficient. 

Elizabeth  had   recourse   to   the   old   policy  of 
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Henry  VII  and  of  Wolsey.  She  convoked  Parlia 
ments  as  seldom  as  she  could. 

Her  careful  administration  enabled  her  to  do  so; 
but,  in  moments  of  danger,  she  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  subsidies,  and  therefore  to  convoke  the  Houses. 
The  Queen  in  her  ordinary  administration,  used 
of  all  the  powers  which  her  predecessors  had 
usurped  from  Parliaments :  arbitrary  taxation, 
arbitrary  legislation  ;  arbitrary  imprisonment;  but 
she  did  so  only  occasionally,  and  in  cases  that 
could  not  rouse  the  opposition  of  the  people :  her 
taxation  was  limited  to  two  slight  duties ;  her 
proclamations,  having  vigour  of  law,  were  only 
temporary,  and  the  judicial  power  of  her  Council 
was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  Catholics. 
When  Parliament  was  convoked,  it  was  not  on 
these  points  that  the  struggle  announced  itself, 
but  on  others.  Elizabeth' s  Parliaments  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  prerogatives,  indispensable 
to  make  them  a  powerful  political  instrument, 
which  had  been  abolished  by  the  New  Monarchy: 
the  right  of  free  discussion  and  free  deliberation, 
the  protection  of  members  from  arrest  during  ses- 
sions, the  exclusive  right  of  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  House. 

The  two  first  objects  were  gained  ;  on  the  two 
last  heads,  the  conflict  was  averted,  by  the  prud- 
ence of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Queen. 
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A  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  Parliament 
in  the  request  of  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  which 
the  queen  resisted  at  first,  but  was  then  brought 
to  accept,  thanking  the  House,  with  tears,  for  hav- 
ing informed  her  of  the  existing  evil. 

Thus  we  notice  through  Elizabeth'  s  reign,  the 
continual  threat  oi  a  conflict  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament,  that  foreshadows  what  will 
be  the  political  history  of  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessors on  the  English  throne. 

The  conflict,  however,  was  averted.  Without 
fully  understanding  the  nature  of  the  power  with 
which  the  Crown  had  now  to  cope  ,  Elizabeth 
felt  its  existence,  and  her  political  inst'nct  told  her 
when  resistance  was  to  cease.  But  the  peace  was 
not  maintained  exclusively  by  the  Queen'  s  tact. 
On  the  other  side,  we  see,  in  the  Parliament,  the 
same  unwillingness  to  come  to  a  lecisive  struggle. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Queen  and  the  people  were 
co  operating  in  a  common  work,  which  created  a 
powerful  bond  between  them.  They  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  modern  England.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  time  of  rapid  economic  progress,  of 
intense  personal  effort,  and  social  well-being.  In 
such  periods  the  activity  of  men  is  absorbed  by 
the  production  ot  wealth,  and  there  is  not  much 
to  spare  for  political  struggles.  Revolutions  have 
always  taken  place  in  periods  of  crises  and  poverty. 
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And  what  political  energy  the  Queen  and  her 
people  had,  was  all  to  be  given  to  the  defence  of 
their  common  work  against  foreign  foes,  and  ene- 
mies hardly  less  dangerous  at  home. 

England  was  almost  alone  ,  a  little  country  of 
line  or  six  millions  of  souls  ,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  world.  It  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Reform- 
ation, in  Europe,  and  successfully  braved  Spain 
in  her  immense  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
Enormous  fleets  threatened  the  shores  of  England, 
and  priests  and  Jesuits  sowed  treason  and  dis- 
content at  home.  All  the  energies  of  the  great 
queen,  all  the  energies  of  her  people  were  neces- 
sary, and  they  were  all  called  into  the  field. 

A  truce  between  absolute  monarchy  and  par- 
liamentary rule  —  the  contrasting  tendencies  of  the 
age  —  was  naturally  produced.  That  was  no  time 
for  quarrels. 

The  same  patriotic  fervour  possessed  the  Queen 
and  the  people  ;  material  and  intellectual  activity, 
never  seen  before  and  never  seen  after,  spreads  all 
over  England. 

The  decisive  attack  of  the  great  Armada  of 
Spain,  that  threatened  England  with  distruction, 
only  served    to    consecrate  the    island    as    one 
of  the  great  factors  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  the    moment    that   the   galleys  of  Spain 
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were  shipwrecked  on  its  coasts,  England  appears 
to  all  the  world  as  a  great  nation. 

From  that  time,  also,  the  independence  of  the 
country  and  the  throne  of  her  queen  are  secure. 
The  year  of  the  •  Armada  may  be  taken  as  a 
division  in  Elizabeth' s  reign;  for,  after  that 
eventful  date,  the  social,  political  and  religious 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  burst  of  literary 
and  philosophical  greatness,  such  as  the  history 
of  man  has  never  surpassed  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
equalled. 

6.)  The  intellectual  currents  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan Age.  —  In  the  appearance  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature  ,  we  can  easily  discover  the 
growth  of  the  seeds  sown,  in  the  preceding  age, 
by  the  two  great  movements  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing and  the  Reformation.  The  latter,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  killed  the  former.  The  reigns 
of  Edward  VI  and  of  Mary ,  though  the  gov- 
ernment was  on  different  sides,  were,  in  their 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  equally  unfa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  learning,  and  to 
freedom  of  thought.  But  it  was  only  an  apparent 
death.  The  system  of  education ,  and  the  new 
sources  of  knowledge  ,  that  the  New  Learning 
had  introduced  ,  were  steadily  operating.  The 
passion    for    colour    and   ornament ,    that   is   a 
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feature  of  Elizabethan  society ,  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  musicality  of  Spenser,  the  clas- 
sical perfection  of  Milton,  no  less  than  Shake- 
speare's probing  into  the  great  problems  of  na- 
ture and  of  mankind  ,  and  Bacon'  s  furnishing 
the  instrument  for  all  future  scientific  labour, 
are  equally  due  to  the  influence  of  the  New 
Learning  either  in  itself,  or  as  the  connecting 
link  with  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
with  the  hardly  less  important  products  of  Ita- 
lian literature  and  Italian  thought.  Frequent 
translations  of  the  classics  were  made,  which, 
though  but  indifferent  work  in  themselves,  still 
served  to  give  even  the  ignorant  of  the  classical 
languages  a  glimpse  of  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

The  two  great  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  were  familiar  among 
educated  Englishmen  ,  and  directly  influenced 
the  poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

However  ,  the  elements  and  tendencies  that 
we  can  trace  back  to  the  New  Learning  occupy 
now,  towards  the  Reformation,  a  position  quite 
different  from  the  one  assumed  by  More  and 
the  other  scholars  of  Henry  VIII's  reign.  In 
Elizabeth's  time,  the  antithesis  between  the  two 
movements  ceases.  All  hope  of  a  reform  of  the 
Church  accomplished  with  the  consent  of  Rome 
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was  now  at  an  end.  The  Catholic  Church  had 
met  the  Reformation,  not  by  adopting  a  less 
dogmatic  theology  and  a  less  despotic  organi- 
sation ,  but  by  making  dogma  more  rigid  and 
the  Pope  more  powerful.  The  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  in  England  and  abroad,  had  opened 
an  impassable  gulf  between  the  old  faith  and 
the  new.  The  choice  was  now  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Jesuitism.  What  is  still  more  im- 
portant, it  was  between  the  established  govern- 
ment, just  and  judicious  in  its  general  course, 
under  which  the  country  prospered,  and  a  knot 
of  factious  priests  and  country  squires  ,  ready 
to  plunge  England  into  all  the  convulsions  of 
a  revolutionary  movement,  only  to  satisfy  their 
own  bigotry.  What  is  still  more,  the  choice  was 
between  England  and  France  or  Spain.  The  ap- 
peals of  the  Pope  to  Catholic  countries  to  in- 
vade England,  made  of  the  Catholic  religion  the 
direct  opponent  of  the  national  existence  of 
England. 

The  Reformation  ,  at  this  time ,  is  identified 
with  progress ,  freedom  and  patriotism.  What 
wonder  that  its  cause  should  be  dear  to  the 
foremost  Englishmen?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  though 
personally  suspected  of  irreligion  ,  was  one  of 
the  principal  agents  of  Elizabeth'  s  Protestant 
policy.  Sydney  and  Spenser  were  zealous  pro- 
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testants.  And  the  Reformation  itself,  though  in 
its  more  advanced  and  more  sincere  fractions, 
essentially  a  popular  and  middle  class  mo- 
vement, had  still  to  cling  to  the  Protestant  Court, 
and,  therefore,  to  accept  it  with  its  gorgeous 
costume  ,  its  splendid  feasts,  its  life  of  luxury 
and  pleasure  ,  and  its  literature.  The  Puritan 
tendencies  of  advanced  Protestantism  and  the 
aristocratic  and  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  court, 
were  equally  checked  by  the  same  causes  that 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Middle  Class  : 
the  necessity  of  keeping  together  ,  and  saving 
England  from  the  combined  force  of  Catholic 
Europe. 

Still,  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit 
of  learning  and  the  spirit  of  faith ,  as  between 
the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people  ,  still  exists.  Signs  of  what  will  be 
some  time  later  are  evident :  it  is  already  ne- 
cessary for  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  write  his 
Apology  for  Poetry  against  the  aversion  of 
Protestant  bigoty  for  any  literature  but  that 
of  religion.  But  this  is  only  a  forecast  of  the 
future.  In  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
we  find  the  caracteristic  qualities  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  new  Learning  co-existing  with 
those  of  the  Reformation, 
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We  thus  see  that  one  interest  and  one  ideal 
is  supreme  :  England. 

It  has  the  better  of  Elizabeth's  cold-heartedness 

and  love  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  the  desire 

\       of  freedom  in  her  people.  It  conciliates  ,  or  at 

\    least  associates,  opposite  tendencies  in  thought 

\  and  feeling.  The    reign    of  Elizabeth  ,   at    least 

while  the  struggle   and    the    fervour  of  its  life 

lasted,  is  one  of  the  few  really  national  epochs. 

Like  Italy ,  at  the    time   of  its   revolution  ,  all 

England ,  that  is  to  say  ,  all  the  fractions  that 

had  a  political  weight  in  England,  felt  as  one. 

The    social    classes  ,    that    constitute  the  real 

historical  unit,  were  forced  to  act  together,  and 

therefore  to  think  and  to  feel  together. 

As  in  politics,  the  interest  in  England  is  also, 
at  least  if  we  consider  it  in  the  earlier  Elizabethan 
authors,  supreme  in  literature.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  limit  thus  the  range  of  literary  in- 
terest. England  was  vigorously  acting  in  a  world 
that  was  rapidly  being  transformed.  But,  in  its 
turn  ,  England  was  affected  by  world-wide  in- 
fluences. The  immediate  contact  —  friendly  or 
unfriendly  —  with  foreign  countries,  necessarily 
awakened  an  interest  in  their  history  and  man- 
ners :  from  what  is  variable  in  men,  considered 
in  different  historical  situations,  the  transition  is 
easy,  to  what  is  a  permanent  characteristic   of 
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human  nature  —  the  feelings  and  passions  that 
have,  ever  since  man  was  man,  had  root  in  our 
soul  —  and  thence,  to  the  permanent  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe. 

It  is  not  without  meaning  that  the  first  great 
Elizabethan  is  Spenser  ,  the  singer  of  Gloriana 
and  her  Knights,  the  second  Shakespeare,  who 
saw  into  all  human  history  and  into  the  human 
soul,  and  the  third  Bacon,  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern philosophy. 

7)  The  Dawn  of  Elizabethan  Literature. 
—  a)  The  Amourists:  Surrey  and 
Wyatt.  The  literature  of  Italy,  which  had 
such  an  inspiring  action  on  all  Elizabethan  wri- 
ters, furnished  their  model  to  the  poets  who 
usher  in  their  immortally  glorious  brethren, 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (1516  (?)- 
1547),  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503-1542)  are 
the  founders  of  the  new  school  of  English  poetry. 
They  had  both  travelled  in  Italy,  and  had  there 
taken  up  the  enthusiasm  for  Petrarch'  s  love- 
poetry.  The  singer  of  Laura  thus  became  the 
master  of  a  class  of  English  poets  who  ,  from 
the  nature  of  their  poetry,  were  called  Amou- 
rists. In  setting  up  such  a  perfect  model,  and 
trying  to  imitate  it,  Surrey  and  Wyatt  correc- 
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ted  the  asperity  of  English  poetry,  and  directed 
it  towards  the  formal  perfection  and  the  must-* 
cality,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  charm 
of  Spenser'  s  song.  They  also  introduced  new 
metrical  forms  ,  thus  giving  greater  variety  to 
the  poetical  production  of  their  country.  Eng- 
land owes  blank  verse  to  Surrey  and  the  son- 
net to  Wyatt. 

It  has  been  remarked  that ,  with  these  two 
poets  it  comes  out  of  the  rudeness  and  instinc- 
tiveness  of  its  infancy,  and  attains  its  maturity, 
as  the  expression  is  now  guided  by  a  con- 
scious choice  of  the  best  means  to  reach  a 
definite  effect.  The  literary  polish  of  the  new 
style  is  the  earliest  expression  of  an  adult  in- 
telligence. 

The  imitation  of  their  foreign  model  does  not 
inflnence  the  language  of  the  two  poets,  which 
remains  pure  English,  without  the  intermixture 
of  French  terms  that  we  find  in  Chaucer,  and 
not  spoilt  by  the  forced  introduction  of  Latin, 
Greek  or  Italian  terms,  as  Lyly's.  The  fact  is, 
that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Tudors, 
English  had  reached  such  richness  and  perfec- 
tion, as  to  be  an  adequate  instrument  of  poetic 
expression. 

Petrarch  bequeathed,  instead,  to  his  foreign 
imitators,  something  of  the    artificial   character 
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of  his  poetry.  The  feeling  of  the  Amourists,  as 
well  as  the  descriptions  of  the  object  of  their 
love,  are  often  conventional. 

Lyric  poetry,  however,  is  by  nature  intensely 
personal.  Really  poetic  natures,  therefore,  must 
necessarily,  at  times,  break  through  the  ties  of 
precept  and  example,  and  reveal,  in  earnest  and 
pure  verse,  their  personal  feelings.  The  general 
characters  of  the  poetry  of  the  authors  exactly 
reveal  the  difference  in  the  tempers  of  the  two. 

Surrey  has  a  brighter  imagination  and  greater 
sweetness  of  form.  His  poem  to  his  wife  has 
often  been  quoted  as  an  expression  of  genuine 
feeling  ,  and  as  a  picture  taken  from  nature, 
in  which  the  affectionate  helpmate  is  drawn, 
instead  of  the  abstract,  ideal  beauty,  to  whom 
the  sighs  of  the  imitators  of  Petrarch  are  ge- 
nerally addressed. 

«   I  assure  thee,   even  by  oath, 
And  thereon  my  hand  and  troth, 
That  she  is  one  of  the  worthiest, 
The  truest  and  the  faithtullest, 
The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind, 
That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find; 
And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gone, 
In  her  it  might  be   found   alone. 
For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  is, 
But  how  she  may  be  true,  I  wis; 
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And  tenders  thee   and  all  thy  heal, 
And  wisheth  both  thy  health  and  weal; 
And  loves  thee  even  as  far-forth  than 
As  any  woman  may  a  man; 
And  is  thy  own  and  so  she   says; 
And   cares   for  thee  ten  thousand   ways; 
On  thee  she  speaks,   on  thee  she  thinks, 
With  thee  she   eats,  with   thee  she   drinks, 
With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans, 
With  thee  she  sighs,   with  thee  she  groans, 
With  thee  she  says:    «    Farewell,  mine  own  ! 
When  thow,  God  knows,   full  far  art  gone. 
And,   even  to  tell  thee  all  aright, 
To  thee  she  says  full  oft:   Good  night   ». 
And  names  thee  oft  her  own  most  dear, 
Her  comfort,  weal,  and  all  her  cheer; 
And  tells  her  pillow  all  the  tale 
How  thow  hast  done  her   woe  and  bale; 
And  how  she  longs  and  plains  for  thee, 
And  says:    «    Why  art  thou  so  from  me  ? 
Am  I  not  she  that  loves  thee  best  ? 
Do  I  not  wish  thine  ease  and    rest  ? 
Seek  I  not  how  may  thee  please  ? 
Why  art  thou  then  so  from  thy  ease  ? 
If  I  be  she  for  whom  thou  carest, 
For  whom  in  torments  so  thou  farest, 
Alas  !   thou  knowest  to  find  me  here, 
Where  I  remain  thine  own  most  dear, 
Thine  own  most  true,   thine  own  most  just, 
Thine  own  that  loves  thee  still  and  must; 
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Thine  own  that  cares  alone   for  thee, 
As  thow,  I  think,   dost  care   for  me; 
And  even  the  woman,  she  alone; 
That  is  full  bent  to  be  thine  own    >. 

Surrey  was  not  exclusively  a  writer  of  son- 
nets; he  made  a  version  in  poetry  of  part  of 
the  book  of  the  Ecclesiastes  ,  and  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.  He  also  translated  the  second  and 
fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid. 

Wyatt's  poetry  has  more  power  of  reflexion, 
although  it  has  not  the  melody  of  Surrey' s 
verse.  He  is  an  erudite  ,  but  also  in  his  case, 
personal  feeling  occasionally  has  the  better  of 
his  literary  reminiscences.  Then  his  poetry  is 
really  touching,  as  in  the  following  sonnet : 

TO  HIS  BELOVED 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet  ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 

The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan, 
The  suit,  the  service,   none  tell  can; 
Forget  not  yet  ! 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 

The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  in  delays, 
Forget  not  yet  ! 
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Forget  not  )Tet  !  —  Oh!   forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is, 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss, 
Forget  not  yet  ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  one  approv'd, 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  lov'd, 
Whose  steadfast   faith  yet  never  mov'd, 
Forget   not  this  ! 

Surrey  and  Wyatt  are  united  not  only  by  a 
similarity  of  work,  but  also  because  they  lived 
in  the  same  sphere,  and  the  lives  of  both  were 
troubled  by  political  misadventures.  After  having 
been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Henry'  s  na- 
tural son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ,  and  having 
commanded  the  English  armies  in  Scotland  and 
France,  Surrey  fell  into  disgrace,  was  tried  and 
beheaded  in   1545. 

Wyatt  was  the  friend  of  Henry  VIII  and  of 
Cromwell.  His  sympathies  went  all  with  the 
Protestant  party.  Wyatt  was  suspected  of  trea- 
son, and  imprisoned,  but  then  he  was  acquitted 
and  charged  with  important  missions  abroad. 

He  died  of  a  fever  in   1542. 

His  son,  Sir  T.  Wyatt  the  younger,  was  the 
heroic  leader  of  the  Kentish  insurrection,  that 
tried  to  save  England  from  Mary's  tyranny  and 
he  also  left  his  life  on  the  scaffold  in   1554. 
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b)  Miscellanies-Sack  ville.  In  the 
last  year  of  Mary's  reign,  1557,  the  printer 
Tottel  published  a  Miscellany  of  Songs  and  son- 
nets by  various  authors.  This  collection,  which 
is  the  first  printed  book  of  modern  English 
poetry,  soon  gained  the  public  favour  and  was 
reprinted.  It  contained  forty  poems  by  Surrey, 
ninty  six  by  Wyatt,  and  many  others  by  un- 
certain authors. 

In  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  other 
miscellanies  were  published,  among  which  the 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (1576)  is  the  best 
remembered. 

The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1563)  occupies 
a  place  of  its  own.  It  contains  a  series  of  tra- 
gic tales,  in  poetry,  in  imitation  of  Boccaccio's 
Falls  of  Princes;  it  is  the  work  of  several  poets, 
among  whom  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckharst, 
greatly  distances  the  others.  He  contributed  the 
Induction  and  one  tale.  —  His  poetry  is  grave, 
imaginative  and  musical.  The  Steele  Glas  (1576) 
of  George  Gascoigne  (1525-1577)  is  the  first 
satirical  poem  written  in  English. 

c)  Ballads.  The  events  of  the  day  con- 
tinued to  furnish  matter  for  popular  Ballads,  of 
which  a  great  many  were  written  and  diffused. 
This  second — rate  literature  prepared  the  ma- 
terials and  opened  the  way  for   poetry    of  the 
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highest  class :  English  literature  will  soon  reach 
its  highest  mark,  in  the  days  of  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare. 

8.)  Literary  Prose-Lyrics.  —  a)  Lyly- 
(1554(?)-1606).  The  influence  of  Italian  literature 
is  also  evident  in  John  Lyly,  who  was ,  for  a 
time,  the  fashionable  writer  of  Elizabeh's  court. 

Lyly  was  born  in  Kent,  about  1553.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  then 
attached  in  some  capacity  to  the  Court,  where, 
however,  it  seems  he  received  an  insufficient 
salary. 

Besides  some  lyric  poetry,  Lyly  wrote  several 
plays,  and  a  prose  romance,  about  the  friend- 
ship of  a  young  Athenian,  Euphues,  who  had 
come  to  Naples,  and  Philautus.  The  friendship, 
was  broken  by  Euphues'  falling  in  love  with 
his  friend's  mistress.  The  girl,  however,  proves 
false  to  him  also,  and  the  two  friends  end  by 
being  reconciled. 

The  book  was  published  in  1759,  and  in  six 
years  it  had  five  editions.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  Euphues 's  Anatomie  of  will,  and 
Euphues  and  his  England,  which  appeared  only 
in   1581. 

Lyly  died  in   1606. 

Euphues  is  a  long  story,  with  many  digres- 
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sions.  The  loose  narrative  is  used  rather  as  an 
occasion  for  the  author  to  make  show  of  his 
rich  vocabulary  and  of  his  command  of  the 
language,  and  to  express  his  ideas  about  love, 
education,  religion  and  other  subjects. 

Lyly's  style  is  characterised  by  the  abuse  of 
similes  and  antidotes,  by  the  striving  after  al- 
literation, and  by  the  use  of  uncommon  terms, 
most  of  them  derived  from  the  classical  lan- 
guages or  from  Italian. 

The  display  of  highly  ornamented  and  fanta- 
stical form  is  the  Author's  chief  aim.  Words  are 
chosen  for  their  own  sake,  in  consideration  of  their 
sound  or  of  their  being  foreign  to  the  vulgar, 
and  not  as  the  expression  of  things  or  thoughts. 
Lyly's  sentiment  is  artificial  and  exaggerated  ; 
when  he  reasons,  his  aim  is  not  to  make  the 
truth  evident,  but  to  prove  how  much ,  how 
wittily  and  elegantly  the  author  can  write  about 
any  subject. 

Lyly  found  English  already  endowed  with 
elegance  and  beauty  by  the  poets  of  the  new 
school  ,  and  he  revelled  in  this  new  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  mind  was  getting 
aware  of  its  power,  and  becoming  proud  of  it. 
The  soupleness  of  the  new  style  is,  therefore, 
used  exclusively  to  make    show   of  the   agility 
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of  the  speaker's  or  the  writer's  intelligence.  It 
is  an  unbroken  fire  of  repartee ,  an  incessant 
series  of  similes  and  antithesies  and  a  display 
of  showy  language. 

It  is  a  pity  that  behind  all  this  verbal  edi- 
fice ,  and  all  this  display  of  wit,  there  is 
nothing.  No  truth  to  be  made  clear,  no  feeling 
to  be  expressed.  We  are  in  the  realm  of  words, 
from  which  realities  are  excluded.  Euphuism  is, 
in  literature,  what  scholasticism  is,  in  philosophy. 

A  strain  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  after  a 
non-entity;  it  is  abstract  literature  as  scholastic 
philosophy  is  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  the  schol- 
asticism of  rhetoric,  a  double  void. 

But  it  was  not  useless.  When  literary  English 
was  next  used,  by  men  who  had  not  only  to 
play  on  words,  but  to  reveal  their  feelings,  to 
follow  the  flights  of  their  imagination  or  give 
expression  to  genuine  humour,  then  the  new, 
elegant  and  rich  English  was  no  longer  an 
empty  thing. 

Lyly  has  been  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in 
Lo\e's  Labour's  Lost.  Armando,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  comedy,  is 

A  man  of  fire  —  new  words,   fashion's   own  knight, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain; 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  draws  in  The  Monastery 
a  very  amusing  picture  of  a  Euphuist  of  Eliza- 
beth's Court,  Sir    Perey  Shafton. 

The  following  passages  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  extravagance  of 
Lyly's  style. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playd 

At   Cardes   for  kisses,   Cupyd  payd, 

He  stakes  his  quiver,   bow,   and  arrows, 

His  mothers   doves,   and  teeme   of  sparrows, 

Loses  them  too,   then  down  he  throves 

The  corrall  of  his  lippe,   the  rose 

Growing  on'  s  cheek,  (but  none  knows  how) 

With  these,   the  crista!  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne; 

All  these   did  my  Campaspe  winne. 

At  last  hee  set  her  both  his  eyes, 

Shee  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love  !  has  shee  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall  (alas  !)  become  of  me  ! 

Notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  Euphuism  was, 
for  a  time,  the  fashion  at  Court,  and.  in  polite 
conversation,  it  almost  superseded  natural  speak- 
ing. However,  it  soon  passed  away.  Lyly  had 
some  imitators,  but  he  was  not  the  founder  of 
a  literary  school,  which  wTould  have  been  dan- 
gerous for  the  future  of  English  literature.  And 
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when  the  fashion  changed ,  it  was  seen  that 
Euphuism  had  done  much  for  the  language,  creat- 
ing a  new  interest  in  questions  of  words  and 
style ,  and  accumulating  linguistic  materials, 
of  which  greater  writers  .  than  Lyly  were  to 
make  use. 

b)  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586).  A 
nobler  sort  of  literature  was,  indeed,  being  creat- 
ed in  the  same  years  in  which  Lyly's  works 
appeared.  This  was  due  to  the  pen  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  who,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  re- 
presentative of  Elizabethan  society. 

Sidney  was  born  of  an  ancient  family,  in  1554, 
at  Penshurst  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School  and  then  at  Oxford.  Sidney  was  sent 
with  the  English  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  was 
a  witness  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  then 
lived  at  Elizabeth's  court.  The  young  courtier 
fell  in  love  with  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Although  her  father 
wished  them  to  be  married  ,  the  match  never 
took  place  and  the  lady  married  another.  Sidney 
expressed  his  passionate  love  and  his  grief  in 
the  famous  sonnets  of  Astrophel  and  Stella.  They 
have  all  the  melody,   the    overflowing   richness 
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of  imagination  ,    and    intensity    of  feeling,   that 
characterize  the  age. 

Sidney  represents  a  further  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  literary  English  especially  as  a 
prose-writer.  With  Sidney,  English  prose  reaches 
the  polish  ,  that  poetry  had  already  obtained. 
At  the  same  time,  his  language,  though  ornate, 
avoids  much  of  the  extravagance  of  Euphuism, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  it  keeps  its  proper 
place  ,  as  an  instrument  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  does  not  become  an 
end  in  itself,  usurping  all  the  attention  of  the 
writer. 

At  thy  coming  into  England  be  not  too  inquisitive 
of  news,  neither  curious  in  matters  of  State,  in  as- 
semblies ask  no  questions,  either  concerning  manners 
of  men.  Be  not  lavish  of  thy  tongue,  either  in  causes 
of  weight  ,  lest  thou  shew  thyself  an  espiall  ,  or  in 
wanton  talk,  lest  thou  prove  thyself  a  fool.  It  is  the 
nature  of  that  country  to  sift  strangers:  everyone  that 
shaketh  thee  by  the  hand,  is  not  joined  to  thee  in 
heart.  They  think  Italians  wanton,  and  Grecians  subtle, 
they  will  trust  neither,  they  are  so  incredolous,  but 
undermine  both,  they  are  so  wise.  Be  not  quarellous 
for  every  light  occasion  :  they  are  impatient  in  their 
anger  of  any  equal,  ready  to  revenge  an  injury,  but 
never  wont  to  proffer  any  :  they  never  fight  without 
provoking,   and  once    provoked  they    never  cease.   Be- 
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ware  thou  full  not  into  the  snares  of  love,  the  women 
there  are  wise,  the  men  crafty  :  they  will  gather  love 
by  thy  looks,  and  pick  thy  mind  out  of  thy  hands. 
It  shall  be  there  better  to  hear  what  they  say,  than  to 
speak  what  thou  thinkest.  They  have  long  ears  and 
short  tongues,  quick  to  hear,  and  slow  to  utter,  broad 
eyes  and  light  fingers,  ready  to  espy  and  apt  to  strike. 
Every  stranger  is  a  mark  for  them  to  shoot  at  :  yet 
this  must  I  say  which  in  no  country  I  can  tell  the  like, 
that  it  is  as  seldom  to  see  a  stranger  abused  there, 
as  it  is  rare  to  see  any  well  used  elsewhere.  Yet  pre- 
sume not  too  much  of  the  courtesies  of  those,  for  they 
differ  in  natures,  some  are  hot,  some  colde,  one  simple, 
another  wily;  yet  if  thou  use  few  words  and  fair  speech- 
es ,  thou  shalt  command  anything  thou  standest  in 
need   of. 


In  1580,  being  in  disgrace  at  Court,  Sidney 
retired  to  Wilton,  with  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  there  wrote  the  Arcadia,  a 
pastoral  romance  in  prose  ,  relating  the  love 
adventures  of  two  young  princes  in  the  land  of 
Arcadia.  The  tale  is  long,  involved,  and  unreal, 
but  the  language  has  great  attractions. 

Its  melody  sweetly  lulls  the  reader.  The 
Arcadia  is  a  proof  that  English  had  now  reached 
sucn  beauty  and  elegance,  as  to  be  equal  to  any 
literary  use. 

However,  the  author  is  not  quite   master  of 
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his  instrument.  His  English  is  not  uniform;  and 
it  has  more  of  the  esthetic  attractions  of  poe- 
try ,  than  of  the  completeness,  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  prose. 

A  proof  of  greater  maturity ,  Sindney  gave 
in  a  later  work,  in  which  a  solemn  and  harmo- 
nious prose  is  used  to  reason  about  a  highly 
interesting  subject,  the  ennobling  influence  of 
poetry  on  mankind. 

The  Apology  for  Poetry  is  an  answer  to  a 
Puritan  pamphlet  against  «  poets,  pipers,  players, 
jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillers  of  a  Common- 
wealth »  that  the  author  had  dedicated  to  Sidney. 

The  work,  of  Platonic  inspiration,  considers 
as  a  poet  every  writer,  whose  work  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination. 

Truely,  even  Plato,  whosoever  weei  considereth  shall 
find  that  in  the  body  of  his  work,  though  the  inside 
and  strength  were  Philosophy,  the  skinne  as  it  were 
and  beautie,  depended  most  of  Poetrie;  for  all  standeth 
upon  Dialogues  wherein  he  faineth  many  honest  Bur- 
gesses of  Athens  to  speake  of  such  matters,  that  if  they 
had  been  sette  on  the  racke,  they  would  never  have 
confessed  them.  Besides,  his  poetical  describing  the 
circumstances  of  their  meetings,  as  the  well  ordering 
of  a  banquet,  the  delicacie  of  a  walke,  with  enterlacing 
meere  tales,  as  Giges  Ring  ,  and  others  ,  which  who 
knoweth  not  to  be  flowers  of  Poetrie,  did  never  walke 
into  Appolo's    Garden. 
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For  Sidney,  poetry  must  have  a  moral  aim. 
It  is  considered  as  the  most  effective  instrument 
in  making  men  better  and  wiser.  The  Poet  is 
superior  to  the  historian  and  the  phylosopher, 
in  inciting  men  to  live  noble  lives. 

For  the  Philosopher,  setting  down  with  thorny  argu- 
ment the  bare  rule,  is  so  hard  of  utterance  ,  and  so 
misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no  other  guide 
but  him,  shall  wade  in  him  till  he  be  olde,  before  he 
shall  finde  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.  On  the  other 
side  the  Historia  wanting  the  precept  is  so  tyed,  not 
to  what  should  be  but  to  what  is  ,  to  the  particular 
truth  of  things  and  not  to  the  general  reason  of  things, 
that  his  example  draweth  no  necessary  consequence,  and 
therefore  a  less  fruitfull  doctrine. 

Nove  dooth  the  peerelesse  Poet  performe  both  ;  for 
whatsoever  the  Phylosopher  sayth  shoulde  be  doone, 
he  giveth  a  perfect  picture  of  it  in  some  one  by  whom 
he  presupposeth  it  was  done.  A  perfect  picture  I  say, 
for  he  yeeldeth  to  the  powers  of  the  minde,  an  image 
of  that  where  of  the  Phylosopher  bestoweth  but  a  woor- 
dish  description  ;  which  dooth  neyther  strike  ,  pierce, 
nor  possesse  the  sight  of  the  soule,  so  much  as  that 
other  dooth. 

Poetry  is  therefore  worthy  of  all  our  praise 
and  admiration. 

So  that    since    the  excellency  of  poetry    may  be  so 
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easel}7  and  so  justly  confirmed,  and  the  low  —  creeping 
objections  so  soon  trodden  down,  it  not  being  an  arte 
of  lies,  but  of  true  doctrine;  not  of  effeminateness,  but 
of  notable  stirring  of  courage  ;  not  of  abusing  man'  s 
witt,  but  of  strengthening  man's  witt  ;  not  banished, 
but  honoured  by  Plato;  let  us  rather  plant  more  laurels 
fjr  to  ingarland  the  poets'  heads  ,  than  suffer  the  ill 
favoured  breath  of  such  wrong  speakers  once  to  blow 
up  on  the  clcare  streams  of  poesie. 

In  1582  Elizabeth  gave  Sidney  a  grant  of  land 
in  Virginia,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
there. 

In  1584  Sidney,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  went  to  help  the  Dutch  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

There,  he  was  wounded  in  the  fight  of  Zut- 
phen  and  died  of  his  wounds,  a  month  later,  in 
Octobe  1586. 

Sidney  was  the  central  figure  of  the  English 
literary  world  of  his  time. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Bruns; 
equally  versed  in  ancient  and  in  contemporary 
learning;  he  was  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and 
a  writer.  In  his  love  of  pleausure  and  beauty, 
in  his  thirst  for  adventure  ,  his  affectation  and 
extravagance,  as  in  his  generosity  and  enthus- 
iasm, he  was  the  noblest  representative  of  the 
young  men  who  surrounded  Elizabeth,  adoring 
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her,  making  poetry  to  her  thinking,  fighing,  and, 
if  needs  be,  dying  for  her.  The  romantic  en- 
thusiasm of  such  men  for  their  sovereign  was 
inseparable  from  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
England  and  their  aversion  to  Catholic  des- 
potism. 

Sidney's  death  is  that  of  a  hero.  He  gave 
his  life  to  save  the  English  army  in  Flanders 
and,  when  he  was  dying,  he  passed  the  cup  of 
water  they  had  brought  him  ,  to  a  soldier  ly- 
ing near :  «  Thy  necessity-he  said-is  greater 
than  mine.  » 

9.)  Narrative  poetry  :  Spenser. — a)  Spen- 
ser's position  in  English  Literature. 
The  appariton  of  Spenser  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  English  literature, 
because  it  triumphantly  answers  the  question 
whether  England  was  capable  of  producing  a 
really  great  poet.  The  darkness  that  preceeds 
and  immediately  follows  Chaucer,  the  one  great 
name  of  English  medioeval  literature,  consent- 
ed the  doubt.  Chaucer  himself,  standing  alone, 
in  his  isolation  might  appear  a  product  of  in- 
fluences from  without  ,  and  foreign  to  the 
English  stock  and  to  English  society.  With 
Spenser,  an  uninterrupted  tradition  of  poetical 
excellence  begins:  he  is  the  first  link  of  a  chain 
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that  reaches  down  to  our  own  days,  he  is  also, 
in  spirit  and  in  form,  nearer  to  as  than  Chaucer, 
so  thai  he  can  be  taken  as  a  model  much  more 
easily  than  the  earlier  poet.  Spenser  is  therefore 
reverenced  as  their  acknowledged  master  by- 
many  of  the  great  poets  who  came  after    him. 

bj  Life  ofSpenser.  Edmund  Spenser  was 
born  in  London  about  1552.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  derived  his  name  from  «  a  house  of 
ancient  fame  ». 

Spenser  was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School ,  and  then  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  scholar  and  critic,  who, 
in  his  admiration  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Spenser  to  write  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  classical  metres. 

It  seems  that ,  before  going  to  Cambridge, 
Spenser  had  already  written,  for  a  miscellany, 
his  Sonnets  of  Petrarca  and  The  Visions  oj 
Be  Hay. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  leaving  Cambridge  in  1576,  Spenser  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
he  wrote  the  Shepheard's  Calendar,  a  work 
which  immediately  revealed  that  the  author  was 
the  first  poet  ot  his  time,  and  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Chaucer, 
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In  Lancashire  he  fell  in  love  with  a  «  fair 
widowe's  daughter  of  the  glen  »,  to  whom  he 
gives  the  name  of  Rosalind  in  his  poetry.  The 
affection  was  not  returned ,  and  ,  in  his  disap- 
pointment ,  Spenser  removed  to  the  south  of 
England,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Here  the  Calendar  received  the  last 
touches.  The  poem  ,  now  ready  for  the  press, 
was  dedicated  to  Sidney. 

<  To  him  who  is  the  president 
«  'Of  noblesse  and  of  chevalree  •>. 

Presented  at  court  by  Sidney,  in  1580  Spen- 
ser went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
with  a  few  intervals.  In  this  country  the  Faerie 
Queen  ,  Spenser'  s  greatest  wTork,  was  written. 
In  Ireland,  the  poet  became  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
great  friend. 

Spenser  had  obtained  the  grant  of  the  Castle 
of  Kilcalman,  with  the  lands  attached  to  it,  that 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebels.  Here  Raleigh 
visited  him  in  1589,  and  heard  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queen  read.  Appreciating 
the  beanty  of  the  work,  he  induced  Spenser  to 
go  with  him  to  London,  where  Elizabeth  greatly 
admired  the  poem,  that  was  published  in  1590. 
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The  next  year  Spenser  went  back  to  Ireland) 
and  made  his  journey  the  subject  of  the  poem 
«  Colin  Clonte  come  home  again  ».  In  1594  he 
wrote  the  Epitalamian,  in  exultant  commemo- 
ration of  his  marriage. 

Spenser  wrote  three  other  books  of  the  Faerie 
Queen  which  were  published  in  1596  and  a 
beautiful    fragment    of  the  seventh. 

He  continued  to  live  in  Ireland  till  1598, 
when  another  rebellion  broke  out ,  Kilcalman 
was  burnt ,  and  one  of  the  poets  children  pe- 
rished in  the  flames. 

Ruined  and  broken-hearted,  Spenser  retired 
to  London,  where  he  died,  in  King  Street ,  in 
January  1599. 

c)  Spenser's  works.  —  *)  The  Shepheard's\^ 
Calendar,  Spenser's  first  long  work,  is  a  pas- 
toral poem  ,  inspired  by  the  same  influence 
that  dictated  to  Sidney  his  poetical  prose-work, 
the  Arcadia,  Tasso's  Aminto,  which  had  lately 
appeared,  had  made  such  a  class  of  compositions 
fashionable.  The  Calendar  is  composed  of  twelve 
eclogues,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
subject  of  Spenser's  poem  is  the  description  of 
the  life,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  young  shep- 
herds. But ,  like  his  greatest  work,  the  Faerie 
Queen ,  the  Calendar  has  also  an  allegorical 
meaning.  Real  persons  and    social    classes   are 
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indicated,  under  the  thin  veil  of  allegory.  Eli- 
zabeth is  the  Queen  of  shepherds;  Henry  VIII 
is  Pan,  and  Spenser  himself  is  Colin  Clout ,  a 
shepherd  who  is  desperately  in  love  with  shep- 
herdess Rosalind.  The  Bishops  and  idle  clergy 
are  represented  as  false  shepherds. 

Ye  daynty  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  Brooke 

Doe  bathe  your  brest, 
Forsake  your  watrie  boweres,   and  hether  looke 

At   my  request: 
And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on  Parmasse  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon,   the  learned  well, 

Help  me  to  blaze 

Her  worthy  praise 
Which  in  her  sexe  doth  all  excell. 
See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grasbie  greene, 

(O  seemely  sight  !) 
Clad  in  Scarlot,  like  a  mayden  Queene, 

And  ermines  white: 
Upon  her  head  a  Cremosin  coronet, 
With   Damaske  roses  and   Daffadillies  set ; 

Bay  leaves  betwecne, 

And  primroses  greene 
Embellish  the  sweete  Violet. 

Their  shcepe  han  crustes,   and  they  the  bread; 

The  chippes;  and  the)'  the  chere : 
They  han  the  fleece,   and  eke  the  flesh, 

(O,  seely  sheepe  the  while  !) 
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The  corne  is  theyrs,   let  other  thresh, 

Their  handes  they  may  not  file. 
They  han  great  stores  and  thriftye  stockes, 

Great  freendes  and  feeble  foes ; 
What  need  hem  caren  for  their  flocks, 

Their  boyes  can  looke  to  those. 

In  fact,  the  poem  was  intended  to  be  a  weapon 
in  the  party-strife  which  was  then  going  on  among 
the  different  religious  persuasions,  and  the  Poet  sides, 
from  the  very  beginning,  with  the  most  radical  Prot- 
estants. Puritanism  can  claim  Spenser  as  its  own. 

The  Calender  already  shows  the  musicality  that 
will  reach  such  a  high  degree  of  beauty  in  the  poet's 
later  work;  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  poetry, 
together,  perhaps,  with  its  Puritan  tendencies,  at  once 
made  it  popular.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
author's  best  productions. 

3  Mother  Hnbberd's  Tale,  or  the  Prosopopoia  of 
the  Adventures  of  the  Fox  and  the  Ape,  is  a  satire  upon 
the  modes  of  rising  in  the  Church  and  the  State.  In 
this  work,  the  author  first  shows  the  quality  of  force ; 
he  also  gives  proof  of  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  world,  that  his  former  poem  did  not  lead  us  to 
expect. 

The  Puritan  preferences  of  the  poet  appear,  also 
in  this  poem,  not  less  clearly  than  in  the  Calender. 
The  style  is  more  equal  than  in  the  Calender,  and  the 
conception,  as  a  whole,  more  vigorous. 
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The  imitation  of  Chaucer's  narrative  manner,  from 
which  the  poet's  later  works  are  free,  appears,  in  this 
work,  more  evidently  than  in  any  other  of  his  poems. 

7)  The  Faerie  Queene  was  to  tell,  in  twelve  cantos, 
the  adventures  of  twelve  knights,  the  champions  of 
Gloriana,  Queen  of  Fairy-land.  Arthur,  the  Prince, 
was  at  last  to  marry  Gloriana.  The  poem  is  written 
in  the  nine-lined  stanza,  which  has  since  been  called 
the  Spenserian  stanza. 

In  his  prefatory  letter  to  Raleigh,  the  author  thus 
draws  the  general  plan  of  his  poem : 


«  The  generall  end  of  the  booke  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman 
or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline.  And  as  Ho- 
mere  in  the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled 
a  good  goverfiour  and  a  vertuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias, 
the  other  in  his  Odysseis,  so  I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure 
before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight  perfected  in 
the  twelve  private  morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  devised. 
In  the  Faerie  Queene  I  meane  glory  in  my  generall  intention, 
but  in  my  particular  I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glo- 
rious person  of  our  soveraine  the  Queene  and  her  kingdome 
in  Faery  land.  So  in  the  person  of  Prince  Arthure  I  sette 
forth  magnificence  in  particular,  which  vertue  is  the  perfection 
of  all  the  rest  and  containeth  in  it  them  all.  But  of  the  xii 
other  vertues  I  make  xii  other  knights  the  patrones,  for  the 
more  variety  of  the  history  ;  of  which  these  three  books 
contain  three.  The  first  of  the  knight    of  the  Red  Crosse,  in 
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vvhome  Iexpresse  Holynes  :  the  second  of  Sir  Guyon.  in  whome 
I  sette  forthe  Temperaunce  ;  the  third  of  Britomartis,  a  Lady 
Knight,   in  whome  I  picture  Chastity ». 

\ 

The  Faerie  Queene  therefore  contains  a  double 
allegory,  a  moral  and  an  historical  one.  The  characters 
represent  virtues  and  vices,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  principal  personages  of  Elizabethan  England.  In 
a  certain  sense,  it  is  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  rep- 
resented under  the  disguise  of  chivalry.  This  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  / 
time.  In  the  great  crises  of  history,-  it  happens  very 
seldom  that  men  realize  the  truth,  that  what  they  are 
accomplishing  is  something  really  new  in  history; 
they  imagine,  instead,  that  they  are  doing  over  again 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  some  remote  historical 
period.  Thus,  the  actors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
while  they  were  creating  the  political  and  social  system 
of  contemporary  Europe,  imagined  they  were  founding 
a  second  Roman  Republic,  and  called  themselves  with 
Roman  names,  and  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  ol 
Elizabeth,  who  were  really  creating  modern  England, 
imagined  themselves  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  knight-errantry. 

The  illusion  was  favoured  by  the  fashion  of  chivalry 
which  prevailed  at  the  Courts  of  Francis  I  and  Henry 
VIII,  and  became  almost  a  passion  at  that  of  Elizabeth. 
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Literature  followed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
market  was  flooded  with  Romances  in  prose  or  in 
poetry,  either  original,  or  imported  from  foreign 
countries;  especially  from  Spain.  The  form  of  a  poem 
of  chivalry,  that  Spenser's  historical  and  moral  alle- 
gory took,  was  the  natural  product  of  this  posthumous 
enthusiasm. 

However,  it  is  not  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  poet 
that  interests  us,  but  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  poem 
as  a  work  of  art. 

«  La  dottrina  che  s'asconde 

Sotto  il  velame  delli  versi  strani  », 

has  always  had  less  importance,  for  later  generations, 
than  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  itself.  There  is  some 
part  of  truth  in  Plato's  theory  that  the  poet  acts  in 
a  state  of  trance,  and  that  his  work  is  done  almost 
unconsciously.  An  allegory  is  a  work  of  art,  only 
when  it  makes  us  forget  that  it  is  an  allegory. 
Spenser  does  this,  not  by  the  interest  of  his  tale, 
which  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  incidents  and  disconnected 
stories,  nor  by  the  reality  of  his  characters,  but  by 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  visions,  painted  with 
all  the  profusion  and  delicacy  of  colour  that  the 
richest  and  most  harmonious  English  could  give. 
«  Spenser  —  a  famous  critic  writes  —  is  the  poet  of 
our  waking  dreams,  and  he  has  invented  not  only  a 
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language,  but  a  music  of  his  own  for  them.  The 
undulations  are  infinite,  like  those  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  but  the  effect  is  still  the  same,  lulling  the 
senses  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jarring  noises  of 
the  world,  from  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  ever 
recalled  ».  Of  the  Faerie  Queene  only  six  books  were 
completed:  those  relating  the  adventures  of  the  knights 
who  represent  Holiness,  Temperance,  Chastity,  Friend- 
ship, Justice  and  Courtesy. 

'§)  Spenser  s  Minor  Poems.  Spenser  also  wrote 
Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  a  poem  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Court  with  Raleigh, 
on  his  return  to  Ireland ;  The  Ruins  of  Time  and  the 
Tears  of  the  Muses,  in  which  last  he  laments  Sidney's 
death ;  the  Amoretti,  which  are  sonnets  written  in  oc- 
casion of  the  progress  of  his  courtship  to  his  wife, 
and  the  Epithalamion,  an  exulting  song  on  his  own 
marriage,  that  has  been  called  «  the  most  beautiful 
of  bridal  songs  »,  and,  lastly,  the  Hymns  on  Love  and 
on  Beauty  and  on  Heavenly  Love  and  Beauty,  in  which 
last  he  reaches  the  highest  mastership  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  greatest  magnificence  of  expression. 

Spenser  is  also  author  of  a  prose  work,  that  he 
entitled  a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland ;  a.  book 
suggested  to  him  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  that 
island,  and  by  the  interest  he  took  in  its  colonization 
by  English  immigrants. 
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d)  The  Characters  of  Spenser's  Poetry. 

The  most  different,  often  contrasting,  elements, 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  Spenser's  poetical 
world.  Classical  learning,  the  legends  of  romance, 
the  true  or  fabulous  reports  which  were  brought 
back  from  the  New  World,  are  all  strangely  mixed :  the 
poet  does  not  even  endeavour  to  mould  them  all 
into  something  new,  or  to  hide  the  incongruities; 
he  merely  lays  them  side  by  side :  in  mixing,  each 
element  maintains  its  original  nature.  Fauns  dance 
on  the  plain  where  knights  have  recently  fought,  and 
the  scene  is  successively  occupied  by  the  nymphs 
and  satyrs  of  mythology,  by  giants,  dwarfs  and 
other  monsters  of  popular  legends,  and  by  the  figures 
of  mediaeval  romance. 

The  contrast  is  not  only  material,  but  also  intel- 
lectual and  moral :  the  Protestant  enthusiasm  is 
strangely  coupled  with  Platonic  philosophy,  and  with 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  freedom  of  thought 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  Puritan  sternness  is 
found  together  with  the  idealization  of  the  passion 
of  love,  the  worship  of  beauty,  and  the  taste  for 
colour,  that  are  characteristic  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land. 

The  contrast,  however,  is  attenuated  by  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  Spenser's  poetry. 

Spenser  is  essentially  a  narrative  poet.  It  is 
peculiar  to  him,  as  has  been  remarked,   that   in   the 
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creation  of  poetry  he  never  loses  the  tranquillity 
and  unconcern  of  the  narrator. 

The  poet's  absorbing  faculty  is  imagination.  The 
calm  display  of  vision  after  vision  is  never  disturbed 
by  bursts  of  passion,  or  sudden  flashes   of  thought. 

We  live  in  the  moral  calm  of  dream-land,  and, 
among  its  marvels,  contrasts  that  would  shock  us 
in  a  more  realistic  kind  of  poetry  pass  unnoticed. 

They  are  even  more  tuned  down  by  the  great 
quality  of  Spenser's  verse,  its  musicality.  Poetry  is 
song  —  Carlyle  remarks  —  and  song  is  music.  Music 
is  therefore  an  essential  element  of  poetry;  and  in 
this  element  Spenser  will  never  be  surpassed.  Hazlitt 
calls  his  versification  «  a  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds  ». 

Spenser*  s  moral  temper  also  helps  to  attenuate 
the  contrast.  For  Spenser  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
form  almost  one.  Beauty  is  only  the  formal  and  outer 
aspect  of  excellence  :  the  fusion  of  the  moral  and 
the  esthetic  element,  which  we  find  in  the  Greek 
xaXdv  x'aYaGdv,  is  also  a  feature  of  the  poet*  s  mind. 
Therefore,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  pass  over  the  con- 
trast between  the  tendencies  towards  splendour, 
beauty  and  joy,  and  those  towards  sternness  and  self- 
denial,  which  was  already  ripening  in  his  time. 

This  is  how  the  poet  expresses  his  ideal  of  love : 
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«  Most  sacred  fyre,  that  burnest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above 
Emongst  th'  eternall  spheres  and  lamping  sky, 
And  thence  pourd  into  men,  which  men  call  Love  ! 

Not  that  same,  which  doth  base  affections  move 

In  brutish  mindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame, 

But  that  sweete  fit  that  doth  true  beautie  love, 

And  choseth  vertue  for  his  dearest  Dame, 

Whence  spring  all  noble  deedes  and  never  dying  fame  :  » 


\  In  writing  the  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  chose  Ariosto 
for  his  model,  as  he  had  chosen  Tasso  in  writing  the 
Calender.  It  was  his  vow  to  surpass  his  Italian  master. 
The  name  of  the  singer  of  Orlando  comes,  there- 
fore, naturally  to  our  mind,  in  association  with  Spen- 
ser' s.  But  it  is  more  to  notice  differences  than  simi- 
larities. The  moral  nature  of  the  two  men  is  wide- 
ly   different.   The   Englishman*  s   enthusiasm    stands 

I  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Italian's  scepticism.  Spen- 
ser is  always  in  earnest  in  his  meaning.  He  has  not 
the  sorriso  ariostesco.  He  never  turns  aside,  as  Ario-- 
sto   does,   and   interrupts  his  tale  to   smile,   together 
with  his  reader,  at  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy. 

In  the  power  of  spinning  out  a  coherent,  connected 
narrative,  Spenser  is  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  model.  Although  he  wrote  only  one  half  of  his 
poem,  we  see  that  he  gets  entangled  in  his  plot,  and 
cannot,  or  does  not  care  to,  speed  it  on  to  the  end. 
On  the  contrary,  the  different   threads   of  Ariosto's 
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tale  are  carefully  brought  on  through  the  poem,  and, 
in  the  end,  they  are  all  joined  together  in  a  common 
conclusion. 

The  following  stanzas  show  Spenser's  conscious- 
ness of  this  character  of  his  poetry,  and  the  moral 
purpose  he  has  in  writing  it: 


«  The  waies,   through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde 

In  this  delightfull  land  of  Faery, 

Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wyde, 

And  sprinckled  \vith  such  sweet  variety 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  eare  or  eye, 

That  I,   nigh  ravisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight, 

My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  thereby  ; 

And  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  might, 

It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  chears  my  dulled  spright. 

Such  secret  comfort  and  such  heavenly  pleasures, 

Ye  sacred  imps,  that  on  Parnasso  dwell, 

And  there  the  keeping  have  of  learnings  threasures 

Which  doe  all  worldly  riches  farre  excell, 

Into  the  mindes  of  mortall  men  doe  well, 

And  goodly  fury  into  them  infuse, 

Guyde  ye  my  foooting,  and  conduct  me  well 

In  these  strange  waies  where  never  foote  did  use, 

\"e  none  can  find  but  who  was  taught  them  by  the  Muse. 

Revele  to  me  the  sacred  noursery 

Of  vertue,   which  with  you  doth  there   remaine, 

Where  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  ly 

From  view  of  men,  and  wicked  worlds  disdaine ; 

Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  Gods  with  paine 
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Planted  in  earth,   being  derived  at  furst 

From  heavenly  seedes  of  bounty  soveraine, 

And  by  them  long  with  carefull   labour  nurst, 

Till  it  to  ripenesse  grew,  and  forth  to  honour  burst  ». 

+s\U  10.)  Historical  prose  and  poetry. 

fJ  a)  Patriotic  Literature.  -  The  new  interest  in 

England,  that  characterizes  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
brought  on  a  revival  of  historical  studies.  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formed  a  collection  of  the 
historical  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  dissolved  mon- 
asteries. This  work  inspired  many  imitators,  who 
republished  ancient  Chronicles.  Stowe  and  Speed,  two 
writers  of  this  age,  composed  Chronicles  of  their 
own,  which,  however,  were  either  copied  or  closely 
imitated  from  the  old  ones. 

History,  however,  takes  at  this  time  a  nobler  and 
more  complete  form :  the  simple  narrative  of  the  me- 
diaeval chroniclers  is  superseded  by  the  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  historical  events,  and  by  the  artistic 
reconstruction  of  the  past.  Moreover,  history  is  not 
only  scientifically  studied  and  related  in  literary  form; 
it  also  inspires  poets.  Historical  poems  thus  rise,  by 
the  side  of  historical  prose.  The  same  men  are,  very 
often,  the  authors  of  the  two  sorts  of  compositions, 
which  can,  therefore,  be  examined  together. 

Samuel  Daniel  (1 562-1619)  was  the  first  historian  of 
the  new  school.  Though  superficial  and  inaccurate,  he 
made  his  «  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to 
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Edward  III  »  a  work  of  art.  Daniel  is  especially  re- 
membered as  a  poet.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote 
The  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  which  has  a  much  more 
genuine  poetical  spirit  than  his  poem  on  the  «  Civil 
Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  ». 

William  Warner  (1558  (?)-i6o9)  wrote  Albion's  Eng- 
land, a  history  of  England  from  the  deluge  to  Eliza- 
beth, in  Alexandrines.  The  book  is  clever,  humorous 
and  amusing;  its  English  is  remarkably  good. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563- 1631)  was  the  most  prolific 
poet  of  the  group.  Like  Daniel,  he  did  also  other 
kinds  of  work.  Drayton  was  also  a  love  poet,  a  satir- 
ical, religious  and  lyric  poet.  His  poems  of  historical 
subject  are  The  Barons'  Wars,  England's  Heroical 
Epistles,  the  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  'Bal- 
lad of  Agincourt.  His  patriotic  ardour,  not  satisfied 
with  these  works,  induced  him  to  compose  the  Polyol- 
bion,  a  poem  in  alexandrines,  containing  thirty  books, 
and  nearly  100.000  verses.  It  is  a  description  «  of  the 
tracts,  mountains,  forests  and  other  parts  of  this  re- 
nowned isle  of  Britain,  with  intermixture  of  the 
most  remarkable  stories,  antiquities,  wonders,  plea- 
sures and  commodities  of  the  same,  digested  into  a 
poem  ». 

The  poem  appeared  in  1613,  in  James  the  First's 
reign,  when  the  relish  for  such  kind  of  works  had 
already  ceased,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  created  it. 
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b)  General  History. 

a)  Knolles.  (1550  (?)-i6io).  —  The  international 
importance  which  England  acquired,  and  its  active 
interference  in  the  business  of  the  world,  created  an 
interest  in  general  history. 

This  interest  finds  its  expression  in  two  books. 
The  first  is  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  published 
in  1603,  the  year  in  which  Elizabeth  died. 

p)  Raleigh.  (1552-1618).  —  The  second  is  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  «  History  of  the  World  »  and  its 
mention  introduces  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  figures  of  Elizabethan  England. 

Raleigh  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1552.  He  stud- 
ied at  Oxford,  but  he  left  the  University  at  seventeen, 
it  is  said  to  fight,  as  a  volunteer,  on  the  side  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  In  1580  he  went  to  Ireland,  and 
had  an  important  part  in  suppressing  the  insurrection; 
at  his  return  to  London,  he  became  Elizabeth's  prin- 
cipal favourite,  and  received  from  her  concessions  of 
land  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  grants  of  the 
duties  on  wine  and  wool. 

In  1558  Raleigh  was  among  the  men  who  beat 
back  the  Armada,  but  in  1592  he  married  and  was 
in  disgrace  for  some  years. 

Raleigh  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  Virginia,  and 
went  himself  to  Guiana  in  search  of  El  Dorado.  The 
introduction  of  tobacco  and  that  of  the  potato-plant 
are  due  to  him. 
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At  the  accession  of  James  I,  Raleigh  was  impris- 
oned, tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  life,  however, 
was  spared,  and  after  twelve  years  he  was  released 
from  the  Tower  and  allowed  to  sail  again  to  Guiana. 
The  king  had  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  consent 
to  Raleigh's  expedition,  but  he  privately  informed 
the  Spanish  Court  of  it,  which  was  the  cause  of  its 
ruin.  When  Raleigh  came  back,  broken-hearted,  the 
king  hurried  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  old  man  died 
bravely  and  proudly,  in  the  year  1618. 

Raleigh  was  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  Spenser. 
He  brought  the  poet  to  Court,  with  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  such,  that  if  he  had  devoted  them  to  literature, 
he  would  certainly  have  excelled  in  that  field.  Spenser 
considered  him  his  equal  in  poetry,  and  the  Faerie 
Queene  appeared  with  two  sonnets  by  Raleigh  prefixed 
to  it. 

However,  Raleigh's  writings  were  limited  to  some 
occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  to  the  reports  on  his 
royages  and^explorations,  and  to  the  unfinished  «  His- 
tory of  the  World  ». 

The  poem  he   wrote  on  the  eve  of  his  execution 

is  highly  representative,  not  only  of  Raleigh's  poetry, 

>ut  also  of  the  man  himself.  The  serenity  with  which 

he  faces  death  is  worthy  of  the  old  hero,  and  in  the 

rision   of  the  journey   to   the   land   of  the   blessed, 

after  death,  we  see  reflected  the  delusive  picture  of 
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El  Dorado ;  while  the  forced  figures  of  rhetoric,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem,  remind  us  of  the  liter- 
ary affectation  of  Elizabeth's  Court.  The  bitterness 
of  the  close  betrays  the  proud  despair  of  the  broken- 
hearted man,  who  has  experienced  all  the  vanity 
and  cruelty  of  human  justice  : 

«  Give  me  my  Scallop-shell  of  Quiet, 

My  staff  of  Faith  to  walk  upon  ; 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  Salvation. 

My  gown  of  Glory,   (Hope's  true  gage) 

And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage 

Over  the  silver  mountains, 

Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains, 

There  will  I  kiss  the  bowl  of  bliss 

And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 

Upon  every  milky  hill. 

Then  the  blessed  parts  we'  11  travel, 

Strow  'd  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel. 

Cielings  of  diamonds,   saphire  flowers, 

High  walls  of  coral,  and  pearly  bowers. 

From  thence  to  Heavens  bribeless  hall, 

Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl, 

No  conscience  molten  into  gold, 

No  forg'd  accuser  bought  or 'sold, 

No  cause  deferr'd,  no  vain  spent  journey, 

For  there  Christ  is  the  Kings  attorney, 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees, 

And  he  hath  angels  but  no  fees  ». 

The  History  of  the  World  was  intended  to  be  in 
four  volumes,  but  only  the  first  was  written,  reaching 
down  to  the  first  Macedoniam  war.  It  was  composed 
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during  Raleigh*  s  long  years  of  imprisonment.  It  has 
now  no  value  as  an  account  of  facts,  but  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  it  is  written,  the  frequent  allusions 
to  men  or  events  within  the  author's  experience, 
and  the  magnificent  passages  that  at  times  break  the 
monotony  of  the  narrative,  still  make  it  worth  reading. 
The  following  invocation  to  death  closes  the  book : 

«  It  is  death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know 
himselfe.  He  tels  the  proud  and  insolent,  that  they  are  but 
abjects,  and  humbles  them  at  the  instant ;  makes  them  crie, 
complaine,  and  repent  ;  yea,  even  to  hate  their  fore-passed 
happinesse.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich  and  proves  him 
a  beggar  ;  a  naked  beggar  which  hath  interest  in  nothing  but 
in  the  gravell  that  fils  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glasse  before 
the  eyes  of  the  most  beautifull,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  deformitie  and  rottennesse  ;  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent  just  and  mightie  death  !  Whom  none  could 
advise,  thou  hast  perswaded  ;  what  none  have  dared,  thou 
hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only 
hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised  ;  thou  hast  drawne 
together  all  the  farre  stretched  greatnesse,  all  the  pride, 
crueltie,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with 
these  two  narrow  words  Hie  jacet ». 

ii.)  Philosophical  poetry.  —  The  transition  from 
the  interest  in  men  in  concrete  historical  conditions, 
to  the  great  abstract  problems  concerning  man  and 
nature,  finds  a  strange  expression  in  literature,  in  a 
class  of  writers  who  use  poetry  to  expound  philosoph- 
ical theories. 
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The  representatives  of  this  class  of  poetry  are 
Sir  Jno  Davies  and  Fidke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke. 
Davies  passed  from  an  exultant  youthful  poem,  the 
Orchestra,  in  which  the  world  is  represented  as  a 
dance,  to  a  poem  entitled  Nosce  te  ipsun,  and  divid- 
ed into  two  parts :  On  Humane  Learning,  and  The 
Immortality  of  the  Sou/.  Lord  Brooke  wrote  long 
poems  On  Human  Learning,  on  Wars,  on  Monarchy, 
on  Religion.  All  of  these  works  are  pure  reasoning, 
without  any  power  of  imagination  or  an}'  illustration. 
They  are,  consequently,  not  poetr}^  at  all.  The  authors 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  as  an  expression  of  the 
tendencies  of  their  times,  and  as  a  transition  from 
literature  proper,  to  writers  who  treated  philosoph- 
ical subjects  in  the  literary  form  that  is  suited  to 
them. 

To  philosophical  poetry  Bacon  contributed  one 
short  poem  on  the  Life  of  Man,  considered  as  a 
bubble,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  another,  on  the  Char- 
acter of  a  Happy  Life. 

12.)  Theology. 
a)  The  Presbyterians.  —  If  we  turn  from  litera- 
ture proper  and  history,  to  theological  and  philosophical 
prose  and  to  scientific  research,  we  must  follow  the 
lines  of  the  two  movements,  the  New  Learning 
and  the  Reformation,  as  we  have  done  for  other 
classes  of  literature.  The  Puritans  —  both  Presby- 
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terians  and  Independents  —  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  continuators  of  the  movement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, while  the  greatest  of  their  theological  oppo- 
nents, Hooker,  was  not  untouched  by  the  principles 
of  the  New  Learning,  and  Bacon  and  the  scientific 
writers  of  his  time  are  under  their  direct  influence. 
The  scientific  research  that  went  on  in  Italy,  and 
the  discoveries  it  led  to,  also  powerfully  acted  on 
the  development  of  science  in  England. 

The  Book  of  Martyrs,  published  by  John  Foxe  (1516- 
1563),  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is  a  fine  example 
of  popular  religious  literature.  It  relates  the  stories  of 
the  sufferers  for  the  Protestant  faith,  in  a  simple  and 
touching  style.  The  book  had  an  immense  diffusion, 
and  greatly  influenced  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Elizabeth*  s  ecclesiastical  policy,  as  we  remarked, 
aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  order  by  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  parties  and  sects,  on  the 
basis  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church, 
an  exterior  conformity  exacted  from  all  citizens  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  the  toleration  of  private  dis- 
cussion and  dissent.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
and  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  temper  of  the  English  people.  To  the  gay,  adven- 
turous Elizabethan  spirit  a  sterner  temper  and  a  grave 
religious  enthusiasm  succeed. 

This  change  found  no  echo  in  the  Queen,  who 
continued  in  her  old  policy.  But,  as  she  had  been  forced 
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out  of  her  middle-course  towards  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  intractability  of  the  papacy,  she  was  also 
forced  to  an  active  and  persecuting  interference,  to- 
wards the  extreme  Protestants,  by  the  zeal  and  intol- 
erance of  one  of  their  fractions,  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Presbyterian  system  was  a  Calvinistic  impor- 
tation :  the  Presbyterians  were  in  favour  of  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  council  composed  of  the  elders  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  ministers,  with  the  exclusion  of 
bishops  or  any  higher  ecclesiastical  dignity.  On  this 
model  the  Church  of  Scotland   had  been  organized. 

Unhappily,  if  the  form  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  democratic,  it  claimed  an  unlimited  sway  over 
the  State,  which  was  considered  only  as  the  civil 
instrument  for  attaining  the  religious  or  moral  ends 
of  the  Church.  The  English  Presbyterians  were,  more- 
over, as  intolerant  as  the  Catholics  themselves,  to- 
wards all  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  creed. 

The  political  action  of  English  Presbyterianism 
can  be  understood,  only  if  we  remember  that  it  was  a 
democratic  theocracy.  The  contradiction  is  not  only  in 
the  two  words,  but  in  the  thing  itself,  and  it  explains 
all  that  Presbyterianism  did  in  favour  of,  or  in  op- 
position to,  the  freedom  and  progress  of  England. 

The  leader  of  the  Presbyterians  was  Thomas 
Cartwright,  who  had  studied  at  Geneva,  and  had  re- 
turned thence  a  fervid  Calvinist.  He  was   appointed 
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Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
he  used  his  office  as  a  means  for  propagating  his 
opinions.  Cartwright  had  inherited  all  Calvin's  intol- 
erance, and  he  was  as  cruel,  in  theory,  as  his  master 
had  shown  himself,  in  practice,  when  in  power  at 
Geneva.  The  authority  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
was,  according  to  him,  absolute  and  unlimited.  To 
them  belonged,  not  only  decreeing  about  points  of 
doctrine  or  of  Church-organization,  but  also  the  su- 
pervision of  morals,  and  the  right  of  administering 
«  discipline  ».  The  whole  social  life  was  thus  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  control.  The  old  weapon  of  excommu- 
nication remained  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 
The  office  of  the  State  was  only  «  to  see  their  decrees 
executed,  and  to  punish  the   contemners   of  them  ». 

No  cruelty  was  to  be  spared,  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  «  I  deny  -  Cartwright    wrote  -  that 

upon  repentance  there  follow  any  pardon  of  death 

Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now.  If  this  be 
bloody  and  extreme,  I  am  content  to  be  so  counted 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  ». 

Both  as  a  democracy  and  as  a  theocracy,  Presby- 
terianism  was  highly  offensive  to  Elizabeth.  In  1572, 
Cartwright  wrote  a  bold  «  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment »,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian system.  The  government  then  actively  inter- 
fered. The  Presbyterian  intolerance  was  met  by  an 
equal  intolerance.    Cartwright  was   deprived   of  his 
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professorship;  a  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  set 
in;  the  ministers  who  dissented  from  the  official  forms 
of  worship  were  no  longer  tolerated,  and  were  driven 
from  their  churches ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
was  instituted,  as  the  supreme  council  for  determining 
ecclesiastical  doctrines,  and  punishing  all  transgres- 
sion of  them.  No  dissent,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
was  any  longer  allowed. 

This  persecution,  however,  failed  to  put  down 
the  Presbyterian  movement,  and  Cartwright  was  able 
to  organize  his  Synods  and  Classes. 

Another  section  of  the  Puritans,  the  Independents, 
also  were  in  favour  of  a  simpler  worship,  but  were 
so  far  from  accepting  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of 
theocracy,  that  they  considered  the  existence  of  a 
national  Church  as  contrary  to  the  command  of 
Scripture. 

This  party  also  increased  in  number  and  became 
firmer  in  their  beliefs,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of 
the  government.  Nay,  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were 
treated,  won  for  the  Presbyterians  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  Puritans,  and  the  common  persecution  drew 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  into  an  alliance.  The 
elements  of  the  religious  conflict,  which  was  to  break 
out  under  Charles  I,  were  thus  accummulating. 
b)  Richard  Hooker. 

But  the  Presbyterian  intolerance  found  also  a 
nobler  answer  than  Elizabeth's  persecution ;  an  answer 
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which  appealed,  not  to  the  fears,  but  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people.  The  answer  was  contained  in  a  book, 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Richard  Hooker  (1554  (?)- 1600)  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents,  and  was  born  at,  or  near,  Exeter,  in  1554. 
Through  the  intercession  of  his  school-master,  and  the 
kindness  of  Bishop  Jewel  and  of  an  uncle,  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  At 
twenty-four  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
in  1581  he  entered  the  Church.  Hooker  was  not  happy 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  his  marriage  forced  him. 
to  seek  a  living  at  Drayton  Beauchamp,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

In  1585,  Hooker  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Temple. 

There  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  controversy 
with  the  afternoon  lecturer,  who  was  a  divine  with 
Calvinistic  tendencies.  Hence  sprang  the  first  idea 
of  The-  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  But  the  author 
did  not  find  the  Temple  a  fit  place  to  complete  his 
work  in,  and  he  besought  the  Archbishop  to  remove 
him  to  a  quiet  country  parsonage.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Hooker  received  first  the  living  of  Boscum, 
near  Sarum,  and  then  that  of  Bishopsborne,  near 
Canterbury,  where  he  finished  his  great  work,  and 
died  in  1600. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  composed  of  eight 
books,  and  it  is  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
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against  the  attacks  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  not  for 
its  purpose,  however,  that  the  work  interests  us,  but 
for  the  method  followed  by  the  author. 

Hooker  distinguishes  different  sorts  of  laws,  and 
considers  them  all,  in  their  different  sphere,  of  divine 
origin.  Thus  a  divine  order  exists  also  in  civil  and 
social  institutions,  and  it  is  for  human  reason  to  de- 
termine, in  this  province,  what  is  changeable  and 
what  unchangeable,  what  is  essential  and  what  not. 

He  therefore  repels  the  theocratical  claim  of  the 
Presbyterians. 

With  regard  to  the  divine  source  of  Scripture, 
Hooker  introduces  a  distinction  between  the  substance 
of  the  Bible,  divinely  inspired,  and  the  form,  only 
due  to  the  human  faculties  of  the  writers,  and  he 
adopts  the  same  distinction  as  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  showing  that  forms  of  Church  gov- 
ernment have  never  been  an  essential  obligation, 
and  that  the  ritual  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Churches. 

The  author  then  assigns  to  reason  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  formal 
in  Scripture  and  in  religious  institutions,  thus  making 
reason  the  supreme  test  in  religious  matters. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  therefore  opens  a  new 
path  to  religious  thought,  in  which  we  see  something 
of  the  freedom  of  speculation',  that  is  so  remarkable 
in  Erasmus  and  his  fellows. 
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The  Reformation  had  opposed  reason  to  authority, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Bible;  Hooker  goes  one  step  further,  and  vindicates 
to  reason  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  books 
of  Christian  and  Hebrew  tradition.  Only  one  step 
more,  and  reason  will  consider  those  writings  mere- 
ly in  their  human  significance,  like  other  historical 
materials,  or  the  documents  of  other  religions. 

As  a  literary  work,  also,  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
constitutes  a  landmark,  as  the  first  great  example  of 
literary  prose  in  the  language.  Sidney  is  the  only 
Elizabethan  prose-writer  who  comes  before  Hooker, 
and  Sidney's  style  is  often  unequal,  and  his  prose 
has  too  much  of  poetry. 

Hooker's  sentences  are  extremely  long  and  elab- 
orate; he  is  too  fond  of  the  Latin  construction  for 
a  genuinely  English  writer.  His  work  is  bulky  and 
wearisome ;  but  his  style  is  clear,  grave,  and  often 
musical.  In  his  well-built  argument,  and  in  the  wave 
of  rhetoric  by  which  he  at  times  backs  its  power  of 
conviction,  English  prose  shows,  for  the  first  time,  all 
the  majesty  of  which  it  is  capable. 

13.)  Philosophy  and  Science. 

A)  Philosophy  :  Bacon. 
In   philosophical  speculation  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
reached  a  height,  which  was  surpassed  only   by  the 
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greatness  it  attained  in  the  drama.  The  glory  of  hav- 
ing opened  a  new  path  to  the  human  intellect  rests, 
in  England,  with  one  man,  Francis  Bacon,  who  has 
been  considered,  by  later  generations,  as  the  father 
of  modern  philosophy. 

A  common  character  of  the  Italian  Renascence, 
the  English  New  Learning,  and  the  Reformation, 
was  the  revolt  against  the  Aristotelian  method,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  Scholastic  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  undeniable  barrenness  of  the  method  had 
been  denounced,  often  eloquently ;  mediaeval  philos- 
ophy and  theology  had  been  pitilessly  attacked  and 
ridiculed,  but  the  new  currents  of  thought  hitherto 
expressed  themselves  fractionarily  and  tumultuously. 
After  it  had  abandoned  the  formal  guide  of  syllogism, 
philosophy  followed  the  caprice  of  each  individual 
thinker.  Speculation  and  exposition  were  governed 
by  no  other  law  than  the  occasional  association  in 
which  ideas  presented  themselves  to  the  mind. 
Modern  knowledge  still  wanted  the  man  capable  of 
showing  it  its  task,  and  the  method  by  which  to 
accomplish  it.  This  man  it  found  in  Francis  Bacon. 

Bacon  (1561-1626)  was  born  three  years  before 
Shakespeare,  and  three  years  after  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  in  1561.  His  father  was  a  Lord 
Keeper,  and  the  Queen  used  to  call  the  boy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  sagacity  and  gravity,  *  the  young  Lord 
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Keeper  ».  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  then  entered 
Gray's  Inn,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  his  time.  His.  early  hopes  of  Court  preferment, 
however,  were  for  a  long  time  deluded.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Bacon  had  offended  Eliz- 
abeth by  his  opposition  to  the  request  of  a  subsidy, 
and,  though  he  made  amends  far  this  fault  by  his 
servility,  he  could  not  obtain  any  higher  office  than 
that  of  Queen'  s  Counsel.  This  was  perhaps  owing  to 
the  distrust  of  his  powerful  relations,  Lord  Burleigh 
and  his  son  Robert  Cecil;  perhaps  to  the  Queen's 
diffidence  for  his  vast  speculative  powrers ;  perhaps 
also  to  her  knowledge  of  his  moral  worthlessness. 
Lord  Essex  had  been  his  only  friend  at  Court,  and 
had  relieved  his  disappointment  by  the  present  of 
an  estate ;  and  yet  when  that  nobleman  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  was  brought  to  trial,  Bacon  appeared  as 
Queen'  s  Counsel,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  ag- 
gravate his  old  patron' s  position.  The  unfortunate 
Earl  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  However, 
Bacon'  s  promotion  to  higher  offices  took  place  only 
in  James  V  s  reign. 

By  this  king,  Bacon  was  successively  appointed 
Solicitor  and  Attorney  General,  Privy  Councillor,  and, 
at  length,  Lord  Keeper.  He  was  made  a  Peer,  first 
as  Baron  Verulam,  and  then  as  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
Bacon  had  vast  projects  of  reform,  but  they  remain- 
ed projects,  while  he  associated  himself  to  some  of 
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the  worst  acts  of  that  contemptible  monarch,  and  of 
his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

These  means,  however,  did  not  prolong  his  suc- 
cess as  a  statesman.  The  Parliament  of  1620  accused 
Bacon  of  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  He 
admitted  the  charge,  and  commended  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Lords.  He  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment and  to  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  king  remitted  the  penalty,  but  Lord  Bacon'  s 
public  career  was  at  an  end,  and  he  thenceforward 
retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted  his  activity  to- 
tally to  study. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  accepting  bribes  was  a 
general  custom;  from  the  king  and  his  favourite, 
down  to  the  lowest  official,  all  were  accessible  to 
corruption.  Perhaps  Bacon  was  in  the  right,  when  he 
pleaded  that,  notwithstanding  his  unscrupulousness 
in  accepting  money,  he  still  was  «  the  justest  judge 
in  England  ».  But  his  public  life  is  one  sequel  of 
meanness.  Success  is  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  friend's 
life,  of  abject  servility  to  the  Queen  and  to  her 
successor,  of  consenting  to  be  an  instrument  in 
Buckingham's  hands. 

The  gross  flattery  he  uses  towards  James  I,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  must 
call  a  bitter  smile  to  the  lips  of  all  who  have  a  slight 
knowledge  of  English  history  and  of  that  vile  and 
blundering  prince's  character : 
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«  I  have  been  touched  yea,  and  possessed  with  an  extreame 
woonder  at  those  your  vertues  and  faculties,  which  the  phi- 
losophers call  intellectuall  ;  the  largenesse  of  your  capacitie, 
the  faithfulnesse  of  your  memorie,  the  swiftnesse  of  your  ap- 
prehension, the  penetration  of  your  judgement,  and  the  facil- 
itie  and  order  of  your  elocution  ;  and  I  have  often  thought, 
that  of  all  the  persons  living  that  I  have  knowne,  your  Maj- 
estie  were  the  best  instance  to  make  a  man  of  Platoes  opinion 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  minde 
of  man  by  nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her  owne 
native  and  original  1  notions  (which  by  the  strangenesse  and 
darkenesse  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  bodie  are  sequestered)  againe 
revived  and  restored ;  such  a  light  of  nature  I  have  observ- 
ed in  your  Majestie,  and  such  a  readinesse  to  take  flame,  and 
blaze  from  the  least  occasion  presented  or  the  least  sparke  of 
another'  s  knowledge  delivered  ». 


But  our  contempt  gives  place  to  admiration,  when 
we  consider  the  intellectual   greatness  of  the  man. 

In  1597,  Bacon  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essays,  which  are  one  of  the  most  important  books  ever 
written  in  the  English  language.  Successive  editions, 
with  a  greater  number  of  essays,  were  published 
in  1612  and  in  1625. 

In  1605  he  presented  to  James  his  two  books  on 
the  Advancement  of  Learning.  The  Latin  version  of 
this  work,  together  with  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
al History  and  the  Novum  Organum,  form  the  Instau- 
ratio  Magna  Scientiarun. 

Bacon  ranks  also  among  historians,  for  his  History 
of  Henry  VII. 
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Bacon  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  who  ever  lived.  His  importance, 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  inquiry,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  determine  systematically 
the  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  introduce  the  method 
on  which  all  the  development  of  modern  philosophy 
and  science  rests. 

Bacon  limits  the  field  of  science  to  the  facts  that 
fall  under  the  control  of  the  senses.  He  therefore  con- 
siders theology  and  religious  questions,  in  general,  as 
excluded  from  the  province  of  scientific  research. 

In  the  field  thus  determined,  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained by  experience,  and  experience  consists  of  two 
parts,  observation  and  experiment.  Both  in  observing 
and  experimenting,  however,  the  philosopher  must 
become  free  from  the  influence  of  the  different 
prejudices  —  idols,  as  Bacon  calls  them  —  which 
affect  our  way  of  thinking. 

These  idols  are  of  four  sorts ;  idola  tribus,  those 
depending  on  the  nature  and  the  general  tendencies 
of  man ;  idola  specus,  those  deriving  from  the  temper 
of  the  individual ;  idola  fori,  those  produced  by  com- 
munication with  other  men  ;  idola  theatri,  those  crea- 
ted by  tradition,  teaching  or  authority. 

When  these  prejudices  have  been  guarded  against, 
we  are  able  to  form  a  true  and  objective  science  of 
nature,  drawing  its  general  laws  from  observations  or 
experiments.  The  inductive  method  consists  in  arriv- 
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ing  at  general  conclusions  from  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual cases.  This  induction  Bacon  considers  as  the 
new  organ  of  science,  which  he  opposes  to  the  de- 
ductive method  of  Aristoteles. 

Bacon  exaggerates,  when  he  consents  hardly  any 
importance  to  deduction  in  invention  and  discovery. 
The  true  scientific  method  consists  in  using  both 
induction  and  deduction  in  their  proper  place.  When 
a  truth  has  once  been  inductively  ascertained,  we 
can,  by  deduction,  draw  our  consequences  from  it. 
The  development  of  whole  branches  of  science,  like 
mathematics,  rests  almost  exclusively  on  deduction. 
This  Galileo  Galilei  clearly  expressed  in  his  works, 
and  also  practised,  thus  making  his  great  discoveries, 
while  induction,  in  Bacon' s  hands,  was  barren  of 
practical  results. 

But  Bacon  deserves  also  to  be  remembered  as 
the  first  thinker  who  does  not  consider  knowledge 
as  a  pleasure,  or  as  an  abstract  aim,  but  as  an  in- 
strument for  practical  life.  The  new  task  he  assigned 
to  science,  and  the  new  method  adopted,  are  insepa- 
rable. They  both  place  Bacon's  name  first  on  the  list 
of  modern  philosophers. 

Independently  of  the  philosophical  value  of  his  theo- 
ries, Bacon  possesses  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  writer.  His  Essays  have  been  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  books  written  in  English.  He  has  the  gift 
of  seeing,  at  once,  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject. 
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And  what  he  has  seen  he  expresses  in  the  very 
words  that  suit  the  case.  Not  one  important  particu- 
lar is  wanting,  and  not  one  word  appears  superflu- 
ous. Bacon'  s  style  gives  the  impression  of  a  living 
thing.  His  words  are  not  simply  a  form,  a  dress  or 
an  ornament ;  they  seem  born  together  with  the  idea 
they  express. 

His  similes  are  never  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish, 
but  a  painting,  by  analogy,  of  the  process  the  writer 
wishes  to  illustrate.  The  following  is  an  example: 

«  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon 
matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures 
of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff  and  is  limited 
thereby;  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider 
worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings  forth 
indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness 
of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit ». 

Here  is  a  noble  vindication  of  the  rights  of  reason, 
against  authority: 

«  And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto 
authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them  dictators,  that  their  words 
should  stand,  and  not  consuls,  to  give  advice ;  the  damage  is 
infinite  that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal 
cause  that  hath  kept  them  low  at  a  stay  without  growth  or 
advancement.  P^or  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical 
the  first  deviser  comes  shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfect- 
eth  ;  but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  furthest,  anil  time 
leeseth  and  corrupteth.  So  we  see  artillery,  sailing,  printing, 
and  the  like,  were  grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time 
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accommodated  and  refined  ;  but  contrariwise,  the  philosophies 
and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates, 
Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour  at  the  first,  and  by  time 
degenerate  and  imbased  :  whereof  the  reason  is  no  pther,  but 
that  in  the  former  many  wits  and  industries  have  contributed  in 
one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries  have  been  spent 
about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather 
depraved  than  illustrated  ;  for,  as  water  will  not  ascend  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it  descend- 
ed, so  knowledge  derived  from  Aristotle,  and  exempted  from 
liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise  again  higher  than  the 
knowledge  of  Aristotle.  And,  therefore,  although  the  position 
be  good,  Oportet  discentem  credere,  yet  it  must  be  coupled 
with  this,  Oportet  edoctum  judicare  ;  for  disciples  do  owe  unto 
masters  only  a  temporary  belief  and  a  suspension  of  their  own 
judgment  till  they  be  fully  instructed,  and  not  an  absolute 
resignation  or  perpetual  captivity  ;  and  therefore,  to  conclude 
this  point,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  so  let  great  authors  have 
their  due,  as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  authors,  be  not 
deprived  of  his  due  —  which  is,  further  and  further  to  dis- 
cover truth  » . 

With  all  this,  Bacon's  style  is  at  times  very  tiring, 
although  rich  and  eloquent.  The  force  of  Bacon's 
imagination  is  best  shown  in  his  New  Atlantis,  a  book 
on  an  imaginary  land,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ocean. 
The  work,  however,  was  never  completed. 
B)  Science. 

Bacon's  work  had  its  greatest  influence  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  and  not  on  his  contemporaries. 
Elizabethan  England  contributed  little  to  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  which,  at  that  time,  were  changing 
traditional  ideas  in  almost  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
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Two  great  discoveries  are,  however,  clue  to  English- 
men. At  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Gilbert  discov- 
ered terrestrial  magnetism,  and,  in  the  reign  of  James, 
Harvey  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  circulation 
of  blood. 

Bacon  showed  himself  singularly  blind  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  last  discovery,  which  he  treated  as 
an  absurdity. 

14.)  The  Reign  of  James  I. 

The  reign  of  James  I  belongs,  literarily,  to  the  Eliz- 
abethan age,  because  many  of  the  men  who  had  been 
the  glory  of  the  preceding  reign  continued  to  write 
under  James ;  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  among  the  rest. 
•  Of  original  literature  we  have  only  a  mass  of 
theological  controversy,  without  any  literary  value. 
■  Theology  rules  there  »,  Grotius  wrote  of  England, 
the  year  after  Elizabeth's  death. 

Historically,  James's  reign  has  an  interest  only  as 
the  period  in  which  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament,  the  Church  of  England 
and  Puritanism,  was  ripening. 

This  period  will  therefore  be  examined  in  its 
proper  place,  together  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Elizabethan  drama  occupies  such  a  high  place, 
in  the  literature  of  England  and  of  the  world,  that 
a  special  chapter  must  be  reserved  to  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Elizabethan  Drama 
(1558-1642) 


1.)  The  Origin  of  the  Drama.  —  The  modern 
drama,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  had  its  begin- 
nings in  religious  representations,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  drama  of  Greece.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  two  sorts  of  religious  plays  were  acted,  first 
by  the  clergy,  and  then  by  the  town-guilds :  the 
Mysteries  and  the  Miracle  Plays.  The  subject  of  the 
Mysteries  was  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  they  were 
divided  into  two  series:  the  first  relating  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  events  that  made  it  necessary,  and 
thus  going  back  to  the  fall  of  man  and  the  creation, 
was  acted  at  Christmas;  the  second,  describing  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ,  with  the  ascension  to  Heav- 
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en,  was  acted  at  Easter.  Later  on  the  Last  Judgment 
was  added  to  the  double  series,  which  thus  came  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Christian  mythology.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  two  series 
were  united  into  one,  which  was  acted  on  Corpus 
Christi  day.  The  following  is  a  description,  by  an 
ancient  writer,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  perform- 
ances took  place: 

«  The  playes  of  Chester  called  the  Whitson  playes  weare 
the  worke  of  one  Rondell,  a  moncke  of  the  abbaye  of  Sainte 
Warburghe  in  Chester,  who  redused  the  whole  historye  of  the 
bible  into  Englishe  storyes  in  metter  in  the  Englishe  tounge. 
Then  the  firste  mayor  of  Chester  he  caused  the  same  to  be 
played  :  the  manner  of  which  playes  was  thus  :  —  they  weare 
divided  into  24  pagiantes  according  to  the  companyes  of  the 
cittie  ;  and  every  companye  broughte  forthe  theire  pagiant, 
which  was  the  cariage  or  place  which  they  played  in.  These 
pagiantes  or  carige  was  a  hyghe  place  made  like  a  howse  with  2 
rowmes  beinge  open  on  the  tope  ;  in  the  lower  rowme  theie 
apparrelled  and  dressed  themselves  and  in  the  higher  rowme 
theie  played,  and  theie  stode  upon  VI  wheeles  ». 

The  subject  of  the  Miracle  Play  was  taken,  not 
from  Scripture,  but  from  the  lives  of  saints  or  martyrs. 
In  these  plays  there  was  greater  variety,  and  also  a 
greater  freedom  of  speech  and  a  more  distinctly  hu- 
man interest  than  in  the  Mystery.  The  most  impor- 
tant dates  in  the  history  of  the  English  religious 
drama  -  embracing  also  its  French  and  Latin  begin- 
nings -  are  11 10,  the  earliest  time  when  it  is  known 
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that  a  Miracle  Play,  that  of  St.  Catherine,  was  acted 
at  St.  Albans;  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  when  the  first 
dramatic  piece  in  English,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  was 
written,  and  1580,  when  we  find  the  last  mention  of 
a  Miracle  Play  acted  at  Coventry. 

By  the  side  of  the  regular  sets  of  plays  were 
many  unconnected  ones,  which  were  performed  on 
special  holidays  or  saints'  days.  Strolling  players 
went  from  village  to  village,  and  secular  subjects  began 
to  be  represented,  alongside  of  religious  ones.  There 
is  a  play  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  Robin  Hood. 

The  Morality,  in  which  the  characters  were  not 
taken  from  religious  history,  but  impersonated  virtues 
or  vices,  represented  a  transition  between  these  reli- 
gious performances  and  the  regular  drama.  Other  alle- 
gorical personages  were  also  introduced,  as  Riches, 
Good  Deeds,  Confession,  Death.  The  humorous  ele- 
ment is  represented  by  the  Devil,  retained  from  the 
Miracle  Play,  and  the  Vice.  In  course  of  time  histor- 
ical personages,  famous  for  some  good  or  bad  moral 
quality,  were  represented  instead  of  the  virtue  or  the 
vice.  This  brought  the  Morality  very  near  the  regular 
drama.  Moralities,  as  the  name  itself  shows,  had  a 
moral  aim,  and  their  conclusion  either  illustrated  the 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  or  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  some  moral  maxim.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Moralities  were  used  as  a  party-weapon,  and  real 
people  were  figured,  under  a  very  transparent  veil. 
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Moralities  ceased  to  be  written  only  about  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  Interludes  were  short,  humorous  plays. 

The  Miracle  Plays  were  very  long;  their  perform- 
ance lasted  from  one  to  eight  days;  to  relieve  the 
spirits  of  the  hearers,  short,  comic  pieces,  called  Inter- 
ludes were  acted  between  one  part  of  the  religious 
play  and  the  next.  John  Heywood  gave  a  literary 
value  to  this  dramatic  composition.  He  wrote  many 
Interludes  which  were  acted  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Heywood's  interludes  have  great  resemblance  with  the 
modern  farce.  The  earliest  English  comedy  was  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  which  was 
acted  in  1551,  and  published  in  1566.  The  first  Eng- 
lish tragedy  was  Gordobuc,  or  F err  ex  and  Porrex, 
by  Sackville  and  Norton,  which  was  acted  in  1561. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  British  legend,  but  the 
play  is  written  after  the  manner  of  Seneca. 

In  the  earliest  regular  drama  there  is  a  great  con- 
fusion between  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  sometimes 
Latin  models  are  pedestrially  imitated. 

Three  great  changes  took  place  from  1580  to 
1588,  which  materially  influenced  the  development 
of  dramatic  literature:  a)  the  rise  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  dramatic  writers,  the  University  wits  and  the  theat- 
rical playwrights;  b)  the  foundation  of  the  licensed 
theatre;  c)  the  use  of  blank  verse. 

The  University  Wits  were  men  from  the  Univer- 
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sities;  they  gave  the  drama,  at  its  birth,  the  benefit 
of  their  learning,  and  connected  this  new  literary 
form  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  past. 
They  were,  however,  quite  free  from  the  pedantry 
of  the  three  unities,  and  shocked  Sidney  by  their  free- 
dom of  conception  and  execution. 

The  Playwrights  also  greatly  contributed  to  the 
development  of  dramatic  literature,  owing  to  their 
experience  of  the  technical  necessities  of  the  stage, 
and  their  greater  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
world. 

The  two  classes  were  fused  into  one,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  poor  scholars,  writers  who  had  a 
good  education,  and  were  often  University  men,  but 
who  earned  an  uncertain  livelihood  by  writing  plays 
or  some  other  kind  of  every-day  literature,  and  led 
wild  lives,  at  defiance  with  the  laws,  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  country;  who  often  threw  away  trea- 
sures of  intelligence,  and  died  young,  of  debauchery 
and  want,  or  were  killed  in  a  quarrel  picked  up  in 
a  tavern.  Companies  of  players  put  themselves,  at 
this  time,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  or  of 
a  nobleman,  to  whose  household  they  were  consider- 
ed attached,  and,  as  such,  received  a  licence  to  act 
plays  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  were,  thus, 
the  Queen  s  players,  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  s  players.  In  London  the  best  play- 
ers  were   the   choir  «  Children  of  Paules'  »  and  the 
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«  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal  ».  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  them  in  Hamlet. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
servants  in  1574,  and  in  1576  they  built  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre.  In  the  same  year  two  other  theatres 
were  opened,  the  «  Theatre  »  and  the  «  Curtain  ».  In 
1599  the  Globe  Theatre,  of  which  Shakespeare  was 
co-owner,  was  built.  Before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  eighteen  theatres  existed  in  London.  The  Eliza- 
bethan theatre  was  very  simple:  the  people  sat  in  the 
open  pit,  or  yard;  the  wealthier  part  of  the  attendance 
in  covered  galleries  round  it,  and  the  nobles  on  the 
stage.  The  stage  itelf  was  a  bare  room.  Hardly  any  scen- 
ery was  used;  and  a  board  showed  where  the  action 
took  place.  The  female  parts  were  entrusted  to  boys. 

Blank  verse  was  first  used  in  English  poetry  in 
Surrey's  translation  of  Virgil;  it  was  then  introdu- 
ced into  dramatic  literature  by  Sackville,  and  per- 
fectioned  by  Marlowe. 

2.)  Shakespeare's  predecessors. 

a)  Lyly  Peele  and  Greene.  —  The  most  remark- 
able among  the  dramatists  who  preceded  Shakespeare 
were  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene  and  Marlowe. 

Lyly  wrote  eight  plays,  and  much  of  them  in  prose. 
His  extravagant  style  influenced  Shakespeare's  first 
prose  dialogue,  and  also  his  custom  of  interrupting 
the   dialogue   with    beautiful   little  songs   was  imita- 
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ted  by  Shakespeare  and  the  other  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists. 

George  Peele  ( i558(?)-i597  (?))  wrote  the  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris  and  David  and  Bethsabe.  These  plays 
have  some  passages  of  beautiful  poetry.  Peele's  blank 
verse  and  heroic  couplet  are  often  sweet  and  tender. 

Robert  Greene  (1560  (?)- 1592)  was  the  best  writer 
of  the  three.  He  visited  Spain  and  Italy,  and  led  a 
wild,  riotous  life,  from  which  the  love  for  his  wife 
was  powerless  to  save  him.  His  art,  however,  is  free 
from  grossness.  Greene's  highest  qualities  are  the 
perception  of  individual  character  and  the  power  of 
drawing  social  relations;  the  fertility  of  his  fancy 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  style,  which  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  contemporaries.  His  songs,  also,  are 
specially  remembered. 

Greene  wrote  also  a  great  many  tales,  in  imita- 
tion of  Italian  models,  which  formed  the  foundation 
of  English  fiction;  most  of  them  also  furnished  the 
subjects  for  dramatic  works.  Both  these  stories  and 
numerous  libels  were  published  under  the  form  of 
pamphlets,  which  had  very  wide  circulation.  Greene 
boasted  that  in  eight  years  he  had  written  no  less 
than  forty  pamphlets. 
b)  Marlowe. 

Christopher  Marlowe  (1564-1593)  is  by  far  the 
greatest  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors.  He  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  in  1564,  a  few  months  before  Shake- 
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speare.  Although  his  father  was  only  a  shoe-maker, 
Marlowe  was  educated  first  at  the  King's  School,  in 
Canterbury,  and  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  in  1583.  Some  think  that  he  then  went  to 
the  wars  in  the  Netherlands  with  Sidney,  others  that 
he  lived  as  an  actor  in  London. 

In  1588  his  first  drama,  Tamburlaim  the  great,  was 
acted,  and  soon  after  the  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus  appeared.  This  play  inspired  Goethe's  famous 
work  on  the  same  subject.  Marlowe  wrote  two  more 
plays,  The  Jew  of  Malta  and  Edivard  II,  besides 
fragments  of  others.  Some  parts  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VI  are  attributed  to  him.  Marlowe  is  also  the 
author  of  a  fine  poem,  Hero  and  Leander.  The  poet 
led  a  very  dissipated  life,  and  in  May  1593,  when 
he  was  not  yet  thirty,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  serving-man, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  in  a  tavern.  Marlowe's 
scepticism  has  an  even  more  daring  and  conscious 
tone  than  Greene's.  It  was  said  that  he  held  atheist- 
ic opinions,  that  he  called  Moses  a  juggler,  and 
boasted  that,  if  he  were  to  invent  a  new  religion,  it 
would  be  a  better  one  than  the  Christianity  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived.  Perhaps  only  his  early 
death  saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  atheism, 
a  fault  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  joined  in  con- 
sidering worthy  of  the  most  cruel  punishment. 

Marlowe's  imagination  was  as  daring  and  uncheck- 
ed as  his  intellect.  In  his  hands  blank  verse  first  assumed 
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that  magnificence  and  perfection,  which  have  made 
it  not  only  the  classical  verse  of  the  drama,  but  also 
the  most  solemn  form  of  English  poetry.  It  is  not 
unjustly  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  generous  admiration 
for  his  fellow-writers,  speaks  of  «  Marlowe's  mighty 
line  ».  Marlowe's  style  is  unequal,  often  bombastic,  at 
times  even  grotesque,  but  it  has  the  constant  quality 
of  vigour  and  power  of  expression,  and  his  works 
abound  in  magnificent  passages.  At  his  best,  he  is  not 
unworthy  to  stand  second  to  Shakespeare. 

And  this,  not  owing  to  formal  qualities  only.  With 
Marlowe,  the  drama  leaves  the  puerility  and  the  idle 
play  on  words  of  Euphuism,  for  a  higher  and  more 
vigorous  life.  The  boldness  of  the  imagination,  often 
verging  on  extravagance,  the  power  of  feeling  and 
expressing  passion,  accomplished  the  change. 

Tamburlaine  and  Faustus  express,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  craving  of  man  after  power, 
pleasure  and  knowledge.  This  feeling,  we  imagine,  was 
terribly  alive  in  Marlowe's  breast,  and  the  effort  of 
a  domineering  nature,  that  circumstances  prevented 
from  asserting  itself,  finds  its  expression  in  the  char- 
acters to  which  the  poet  gives  birth. 

Here  is  Tamburlaine,  dreaming  of  dinting  after 
knowledge  infinite : 
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«  Nature,  that  framed  us  of  foure  elements 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment, 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspyring  minds: 
Our  soules,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandring  planet's  course, 
Still  climing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  alwaies  moving  as  the  restles  spheares, 
Will  us  to  weare  ourselves  and  never  rest 
Untill  we  reach  the  ripest  fruite  of  all  ». 

And  here  is  Faustus,  picturing  to  himself  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wildest  desires,  by  magic  means: 

«  Shal  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  please, 
Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities, 
Performe  what  desperate  enterprise  I  will  ? 
I'  11  have  them  flye  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransacke  the  ocean  for  orient  pearle, 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  new  -  found  world 
For  pleasant  fruites  and  princely  delicates ; 
I'  11  have  them  reade  mee  strange  philosophic 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  forraine  kings; 
I*  11  have  them  wall  all  Jermany  with  brass, 
And  make  swift  Rhine  circle  faire  Wertenberge  ; 
I'  11  have  them  fill  the  publike  schooles  with  silk, 
Wherewith  the  students  shal  be  bravely  clad; 
I'  11  levy  soldiers  with  the  coyne  they  bring 
And  chase  the  Prince  of  Parma  from  our  land, 
And  raigne  sole  king  of  all  our  provinces  ». 

Faustus  is  the  expression  of  the  author's  own 
boundless  cravings,  and  the  play  is  the  first  attempt 
in  dramatic  poetry  to  consider  man  in  relation  with 
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the  imaginary  world  of  spirits.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  with 
the  passions  of  greed  and  hate,  opens  the  way  for 
Shylock,  and  Edward  II  introduces  the  series  of  those 
historical  plays,  in  which  .Shakespeare  raised  the 
noblest  monument  to  the  great  events  of  the  history  of 
England. 

Marlowe,  with  all  the  great  qualities,  and  with  the 
failings,  of  which  fiery  youth  is  capable,  is  Shake- 
speare's only  worthy  predecessor. 

c)  Contemporary  Dramatists.  The  minor  drama- 
tists of  this  period  are  Lodge,  Kyd  and  Nash.  Lodge 
and  Nash,  and  perhaps  also  Kyd,  were  University 
men.  Lodge  wrote  poems  and  prose  works.  His  best 
remembered  tragedy  is  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War, 
lively  set  forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and 
Scilla.  Kyd's  best  play  is  the  Spanish  Tragedy.  Nash, 
besides  writing  plays,  was  also  a  pamphleteer.  His 
attacks  against  the  Puritans  and  his  own  rivals  were 
the  first  writings  which  did  away  with  the  pedantry 
and  affectation  of  Euphuism.  His  style  is  lively,  witty 
and  direct.  Nash  is  therefore  considered  as  the  found- 
er of  English  popular  literature. 

3.)  Shakespeare  (1564-1616). 
a)  Shakespeare's  life  —  With  Shakespeare  the 
Elizabethan  drama   passes    from    immaturity    to    the 
highest  perfection,  which  makes  it  a  glory  not  only 
of  England,  but  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 
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Very  little  is  known  of  Shakespeare's  life,  and  that 
little  is  not  always  certain. 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  and  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564.  His 
father  was  a  well-to-do  burgess,  and  for  some  time 
bailiff  of  the  town.  His  mother,  Mary  Arden,  belonged  to 
a  higher  class  than  her  husband.  Shakespeare  was  sent, 
as  a  boy,  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Stratford, 
and  then  perhaps  worked  on  his  father*  a  farm,  or,  as 
others  say,  was  engaged  in  a  notary's  office.  When  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  father  fell  into  pov- 
erty, and  a  period  of  hardship  began  for  the  family. 

When  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  Shakespeare 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  seven  years  older 
than  himself.  From  the  marriage  a  son  and  two 
daughters  were  born,  but  Shakespeare  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  happy  with  his  wife. 

A  few  years  after  his  marriage  -  perhaps  in  1586  - 
Shakespeare  left  his  family  at  Stratford,  and  went 
to  London.  The  motives  which  induced  him  to  go 
are  unknown.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  forced 
to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  for  deer- 
poaching. 

At  London,  Shakespeare  found  occupation,  at  first 
of  the  most  modest  sort,  it  appears,  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  and  then  rose  to  be  one  of  the  sharers  in  the 
playhouse.  In  such  capacity  his  name  appears,  in  1589, 
in  a  list  of  sixteen,  among  whom  were  also  the  dra- 
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matic  writers  Peele  and  Greene,  with  Richard  Garbage 
and  William  Kempe,  the  greatest  actors  of  the  time. 

The  company,  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged,  bore 
then  the  title  of  «  The  Queen's  Players  ■  into  which 
that  of  a  The  Servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  »  had  been 
changed.  In  1574  they  received  the  royal  patent,  and 
in  1576  they  built  their  theatre  just  outside  the  city 
walls.  At  Blackfriars  Shakespeare's  earliest  plays 
were  acted.  In  1594  the  Globe  Theatre  was  built  on 
Bankside,  for  the  same  company  of  players.  Here 
Shakespeare's  masterpieces  were  first  performed. 

In  1593  and  1594  Shakespeare  dedicated  his  two 
poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
from  whom  he  is  reported  to  have  had  a  gift  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  purchase  which 
he  desired  to  make. 

In  fact,  while  he  was  thus  prosperously  getting 
on,  Shakespeare  went  every  year  to  Stratford,  and 
he  bought  there  a  house,  which  he  called  New  Place, 

and  then  some  land. 

1 

The  improvement  in  his  material  circumstances 
was  a  consequence  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Shake- 
speare's  greatness.  His  fame  was  gradually  spread- 
ing. In  1598  a  writer,  Francis  More,  thus  proclaims 
his  excellence  as  a  dramatic  author: 
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«As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  : 
for  Comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors, 
his  Love  labors  lost,  his  Love  labours  wonne,  his  Midsummers 
night  dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice;  for  Tragedy  Rich- 
ard the  2,  Richard  the  3,  Henry  the  4,  King  John,  Titus 
Andronicus  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  ». 

But  sad  days  were  near.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  Shakespeare's  noble  friends,  South- 
ampton and  Pembroke,  fell  into  trouble;  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  beheaded.  At  this  time,  also,  the  poet 
lost  his  father  and  his  only  son.  These  sorrows  appear 
to  have  been  keenly  felt  by  Shakespeare. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  full  justice  is  done  to 
Shakespeare's  greatness;  his  plays  are  often  performed 
at  Court,  and  also  his  friend  Southampton  is  delivered 
from  prison. 

Shakespeare  retired  to  Stratford,  where  he  lived 
a  tranquil  life,  having  his  mother  with  him  till  1608, 
when  she  died.  In  the  same  year  his  daughter,  Susan- 
nah, who  had  married  a  Stratford  doctor,  had  a  daugh- 
1 

ter,  that  was  called  Elizabeth. 

Shakespeare  died  on  the  23rd  of  April  1616 ;  the 
day  which  is  thought  to  be  his  birth-day. 

b)    The    periods    of    Shakespeare's    literary 
activity. 

As  we  know  little  about  the  particulars  of  Shake- 
speare's    life,  the  dates  attributed  to  the  writing  ot 
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each  of  his  works  must  be  considered  as  a  probability, 
and  not  as  a  certainty.  These  dates  have  been,  how- 
ever, approximatively  determined  by  the  students  of 
Shakespearean  literature.  Shakespeare's  literary  activ- 
ity may  be  divided  into  four  periods : 
a)  /  period.  (1587  to  1596). 

The  first  period  in  the  poet's  literary  life  goes 
from  1587  to  1596.  During  these  years,  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  two  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  The  country  scenes  that  abound  in 
the  former  make  it  probable  that  it  was  conceived, 
and  perhaps  also  partly  executed,  before  he  left 
Stratford. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  Shakespeare  began  by  re- 
touching old  plays.  Titus  Andronicus  is  the  first  play 
that  he  is  commonly  considered  to  have  fully  retouched, 
although  the  nauseating  and  gross  ferocity  of  the 
events,  and  the  evident  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  production,  lead  many  to  deny  that 
Shakespeare  can  have  worked  at  it. 

To  the  same  period  belong  many  of  the  poet's 
patriotic  plays :  Henry  VI,  the  first  part  of  which 
Shakespeare  only  retouched,  while  he  completely 
recast  the  second  and  third  Parts;  Richard  II,  Richard 
HI,  and  King  John. 

The  other  tragedies  of  the  period,  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  both  have  as 
their  subject  the  passion  of  love. 
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The  comedies  attributable  to  the  same  time  are 
Loves  Labour's  Lost,  which  is  considered  as  Shake- 
speare's first  original  play,  written  in  1589  or  1590;  the 
Comedy  of  Errors ;  A  Midsummer- Nights  Dream,  and 
Love's  Labour  s  Won,  afterwards  recast  in  Alts  Well 
that  Ends  Well. 

This  period  bears  the  signs  of  the  poet's  youth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  historical  plays,  the  pas- 
sion of  love  is  the  poet's  almost  exclusive  subject. 
And  he  first  reaches  tragic  power,  together  with 
all  the  warmth,  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  love- 
poetry,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a.  play  which  stands 
unsurpassed  in  its  own  kind,  and  which  will  always 
be  dear  and  sacred  to  one  class  of  Shakespeare's 
readers  :  those  who  have  the  double  fortune  of  being 
young  and  of  being  in  love. 

The  comedy  of  this  period  has  all  the  youthful 
exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit.  It  presents  very  differ- 
ent types,  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  written  in 
mimicry  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Euphuists,  to  the 
farce  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  to  the  fantastic 
poetry  of  A  Midsummer-  Night s  Dream. 

The  form  of  these  plays  presents  the  same  char 
acters  as  their  substance.  It  is  lavishly  endowed 
with  colour  and  ornament;  it  abounds  in  all  the  ima- 
ges that  the  most  powerful  fancy  could  call  to- 
gether; it  indulges  in  the  similes,  the  contrasts  and 
the  figures  of  speech  that  Lyly  had  introduced. 
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Although  Shakespeare  ridiculed  the  Euphuists, 
their  style  certainly  had  an  influence  on  the  form 
of  his  earlier  works.  We  sometimes  see,  especially 
in  his  comedies,  the  effort  to  show  how  much  a 
witty  writer  could  really  say,  on  a  subject,  and 
the  lower  elements  of  comedy,  such  as  the  play  on 
words,  abound,  much  more  than  in  Shakespeare's 
later  works. 

p)  //  Period.  (ijg6-i6oi). 

Shakespeare's  second  period  embraces  the  years 
between  1596  and  1601.  During  this  time  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  rest  of  the  plays,  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  history  of  England:  the  first  and  second 
Parts  of  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V. 

He  also  wrote  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which 
the  comic  and  the  tragic  element  are  mixed,  and  the 
comedies  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  it, 
the  Twelfth  Night  and  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Many  of  the  Sonnets  were  written  at  this  time, 
although  they  were  only  printed  in  1609. 

In  this  period  Shakespeare  reached,  with  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  the  full  development  of  his  tragic 
and  comic  powers.  Shakespeare,  who  had  already 
drawn  the  terribly  living  picture  of  a  fiendish  nature 
in  Richard  III,  draws  in  Shylock  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions of  avarice  and  hatred.  But  their  very  earnest- 
ness is   a   redeeming   point   in    the   character  of  the 
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Jew.  We  cannot    help    sympathizing,  in  same  meas- 
ure, with  Shylock,  when  he  exclaims: 

i 

t 

«  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 

In  the  Rialto,   you  have  rated  me 

About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 

Still  I  have  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  : 

You  call  me  —    misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help  : 

Go  to  then  ;  you  come  to  me,   and  you  say, 

"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies  ;  "  —  you  say  so ; 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold  ;   monies  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say, 

"  Hath  a  dog  money?  is  it  possible 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?"  or 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman'  s  key, 

With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 

Say  this,   — 

n  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 

You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day  ;   another  time 

You  call'  d  me  —  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?  n  » 

The  circumstance  that  Shakespeare  can  feel  with 
the  Jew,  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  considered  as 
an  outcast  and  an  enemy  of  Christian  society,  is  a 
proof,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  insight  into  character 
and  of  his  freedom  from  prejudice. 
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Also  the  comic  element  in  Shakespeare  now  becomes 
nobler.  It  no  longer  rests  greatly  on  verbal  or  formal 
elements,  such  as  the  jeu  de  mots,  but  on  the  oddities 
which  form  a  part  of  the   nature  of  his  characters. 

In  Shakespeare's  works  we  find  the  same  succes- 
sion as  in  Elizabethan  literature  in  general.  At  first, 
love  is  the  personal  feeling  that  inspires  the  poet, 
and  England  is  his  subject,  when  he  seeks  inspiration 
from  the  world  around  him.  As  Elizabethan  literature 
opens  with  love  poetry  and  patriotic  literature,  Shake- 
speare* s  poetry,  in  the  first  two  periods,  principally 
springs  from  the  same  sources  of  inspiration.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  period,  however,  a  change  comes 
over  the  poet's  life,  and  influences  his  work.  A  tone 
of  melancholy  appears  in  As  you  Like  it,  and  a  sadder 
note  is  struck  in  All' s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Y)  ///  Period  (i6oi-i6o8>.  —  Shakespeare's  third 
period  goes  from  1601  to  1608.  During  these  years 
he  wrote  his  plays  of  Roman  or  Greek  subject,  Julius 
Caesar,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens.  This  last  is  thought  to 
belong  only  in  part  to  Shakespeare. 

During  the  same  period  the  poet  also  wrote  the 
great  human  plays,  in  which  he  draws  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart :  Hamlet,.  Othello,  Mac- 
beth, King  Lear. 

To  the  same  time  the  tragy -comedy  Measure  for 
Measure  is  attributed. 
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The  third  period  of  Shakespeare's  work  coincides 
with  the  most  troubled  years  of  his  life,  when  public 
events  and  private  misfortunes  saddened  him.  Grief 
is  a  stern  master,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  all.  If  some  of  the  greatest  writers  had  not 
been  unhappy,  the  literature  of  the  world  would 
probably  number  many  masterpieces  less  than  it  does. 
Shakespeare  also  is  an  example  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
sorrow.  The  time  of  his  sadness  is  also  the  period 
in  which  he  created  his  masterpieces. 

Turning,  it  may  be  in  disgust,  from  England  to  clas- 
sical antiquity,  he  shows  an  insight  into  the  spirit  and 
the  life  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  sources  of  its  great- 
ness, which  is  marvellous  in  a  man  who  «  had  little  Lat- 
in and  less  Greek  »,  as  Ben  Jonson  expresses  himself. 

The  marvel  is  greater  still,  when  the  poet  does 
not  draw  conditions  of  society  which  are  remote  from 
us,  but  what  is  fundamental  and  eternal  in  the  nature 
of  man:  Jove,  hate,  jealousy,  ambition,  sorrow,  re- 
venge. 

The  author  now  shows  us  that  the  human  soul 
has  no  secrets  for  him,  and  that  his  art  is  equal  to 
drawing  any  intensity  of  passion,  any  depth  of  feeling, 
any  contrast  in  the  mind  or  in  the  heart.  Also  the 
poet*  s  style  is  changed.  The  flowery  exuberance  of 
youth  gives  place  to  the  grave  solemnity  of  Hamlet, 
or  to  the  rapidity  which  draws  us  on  to  the  catastrophe, 
with  the  force  of  fate,  in  Macbeth. 
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Also  in  the  change  of  the  poet's  subject  we  must 
notice  the  same  transition,  —  from  English  history  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  thence,  from  concrete 
historical  conditions  to  man  considered  in  his  funda- 
mental qualities  and  affections  —  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

S)  IV  Period  (1608-1613).  —  The  fourth  period  of 
Shakespeare*  s  life  embraces  the  years  between  1608 
and  1613. 

During  this  time  he  wrote  the  story  of  Marina 
(which,  it  is  thought,  he  left  unfinished,  and  from 
which,  two  other  writers  drew  the  play  of  Pericles), 
Cymbeline,  The  Tempest,  Winter's  Tale,  and  Henry  VIII. 

Some  historians  attribute  Henry  VIII  to  the  united 
work  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  Shakespeare 
is  also  believed  to  have  written  part  of  Fletcher's 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

The  plays  of  this  period  have  an  air  of  calm  and 
reflection,  and  abound  in  country  scenes. 

In  them  we  still  find,  also,  the  united  majesty  and 
grace  of  the  poet's  maturity. 

If  Henry  VIII  is  really  Shakespeare's,  the  poet 
seems,  in  his  last  years,  to  have  been  reconciled  with 
his  country,  and  to  consider  its  history  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  interest  and  pride. 
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c)  Shakespeare  and  the  two  Intellectual  Move- 
ments. 

Professor  Settembrini  writes  that  Shakespeare  is 
the  product  of  English  liberty.  This  is  false,  if  we 
consider  the  thing  only  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
Although  checked  by  her  Parliament,  Elizabeth  openly 
tended  to  absolute  government,  and  at  the  close  of 
her  reign,  with  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  both 
Catholics  and  Nonconformist  Protestants  experienced 
the  severity  of  a  despotic  government.  But  the  remark 
of  the  Italian  critic  is  quite  true,  in  the  sense  that 
Elizabeth'  s  policy  contained  the  seeds  which  were 
necessarily  to  develop  into  English  liberty,  and,  still 
more,  if  he  speaks  in  a  purely  intellectual  sense. 
All  the  different  elements,  which  had  a  part  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Elizabethan  England,  were  insepa- 
rably mixed  with  each  other,  so  that  the  men  of  the 
time  attained  such  a  degree  of  intellectual  freedom 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find,  before  or  after,  in  the  history 
of  English  thought. 

Shakespeare,  especially,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  great  movements,  the  New  Learning  and  the 
Reformation.  The  two  influences  thus  annulled  each 
other,  in  what  was  exclusive  and  dominating  in  each, 
and  while  Shakespeare  absorbs  something  from  each, 
he  is  not  absorbed  by  either. 

We  know  little  of  Shakespeare'  s  religious  or  po- 
litical ideas.  It  simply  appears  that  in  religion  he  was 
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no  Puritan,  and  in  politics  no  democrat.  His  pictures 
of  the  people  are  far  from  fllattering.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  not  less  justly  severe  with  the 
failings  and  vices  of  kings. 

From  the  New  Learning  he  derives  his  knowledge 
and  admiration  of  the  classical  world,  but  while  in  other 
writers  these  produce  only  the  imitation  of  classical 
models,  in  Shakespeare  they  give  birth  to  the  marvel- 
lous reproduction  of  the  life  of  ancient  Rome,  and  leave 
the  writer  undisputed  master  of  his  language  and  his 
style.  From  the  Reformation  Shakespeare  draws  his 
love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  while  he  has  noth- 
ing of  the  indiscreet  zeal,  the  intolerance  or  the 
contempt  for  the  joys  of  life,  which  were  the  less 
admirable  characteristics  of  Protestant  bigotry. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  different  intel- 
lectual elements  act  on  Spenser  and  on  Shakespeare. 
In  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  contrasting 
elements  live  side  by  side,  and  their  opposition  is 
only  covered  over  by  the  colours  and  harmony  of 
the  poetry ;  in  Shakespeare  the  different  elements 
disappear,  and  the  poet  himself  remains,  confronting 
freely  the  materials  of  his  art,  all  the  past  history  of 
England,  all  the  history  of  the  world,  the  soul  of  man. 

Spenser's  characters  are  the  men  and  women  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  disguised  under  the  thin  clothing 
of  a  pastoral  or  chivalrous  exterior;  Shakespeare's 
characters    are    men    and  women  of  every  age  and 
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country,  called  back  to  live  again,  on  the  stage,  the 
life  they  had  lived  in  the  world. 

d)  The  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

When  we  compare  Shakespeare's  plays  with  those 
of  his  predecessors,  two  differences  strike  us  at  once. 
The  first  regards  the  formal  structure  of  the  play : 
Shakespeare's  predecessors,  with  the  exception  of 
Marlowe  in  his  best  work,  were  unable  to  devise  a 
perfect  plot,  logically  drawing  to  its  conclusion. 
Shakespeare's  plots,  on  the  contrary,  move  naturally 
and  smoothly  to  their  conclusion,  by  the  necessary 
concatenation  of  events,  determined  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  personae  are  placed,  and  by  their 
individual  nature.  Of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
other  change.  The  writers  who  preceded  Shakespeare 
only  drew  special  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  while 
Shakespeare  draws  complete  characters. 

These  differences,  however,  and  especially  the 
second,  are  those  which  generally  divide  really  great 
writers  from  second-rate  ones.  The  most  astounding 
quality,  which  singles  out  Shakespeare'  s  genius,  is 
universality.  He  can  draw  the  most  different  types,  of 
all  conditions  and  of  all  times  and  countries.  Men  and 
women,  princes  and  artizans,  old  and  young,  heroes 
and  criminals,  walk  his  stage  with  the  same  reality 
of  life. 

And  all  this,  without  any  apparent  effort,  even 
when  the  scene  must  disclose  the  most  hidden  con- 
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flicts  of  the  human  soul,  or  when  the  passions  reach 
the  utmost  violence  that  human  nature  can  bear; 
but  with  the  tranquil,  almost  unconscious  ease  of  un- 
bounded power. 

In  the  second  place,  Shakespeare  is,  in  his  plays, 
the  typically  dramatic  poet.  Independently  of  the  form 
they  give  to  their  works,  poets  may  have  a  lyric,  a  nar- 
rative, or  a  dramatic  temper.  The  lyric  poet  expresses 
his  own  feelings ;  the  dramatic  poet  disappears,  and, 
instead  of  speaking  from  his  own  soul,  feels  and  thinks 
according  to  the  characters  he  creates.  Alfieri,  and 
Byron  in  his  dramas,  are  examples  of  an  undramatic 
temper,  expressed  in  dramatic  form.  They  give  birth  to 
only  one  type :  disdainful,  ireful  and  intolerant,  the  Ital- 
ian; fantastical,  proud  and  rebellious,  the  Englishman. 
This  type  reflects,  under  various  masks,  the  features 
of  the  author,  and  expresses  his  feelings  and  ideas. 

Shakespeare*  s  types  are  innumerable,  and  they 
speak  from  their  own  nature,  and  have  an  existence 
of  their  own,  quite  distinct  from  the  poet's  individual 
qualities  and  preferences. 

Poets  of  the  highest  class,  when  they  create 
characters,  are  never  tied  down  to  only  one  type; 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  have  each  given  birth  to 
a  new  world,  inhabited  by  the  multitude  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  genius.  But,  in  doing  so,  they  reveal 
all  the  difference  of  their  natures.  Dante  is  highly 
subjective  :  the  poet  is  himself  one  of  the  actors  in 
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his  Comedy.  He  is  ever  present  to  the  reader,  and 
eternally  sits  in  judgment  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  death. 

The  Comedy  is  not  only  a  great  poem,  it  is  also 
the  passionate  defence,  and  the  not  less  passionate 
condemnation  of  moral,  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  persons  who  represent  them.  The 
judgment,  as  all  judgments  have  ever  been,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  personal  principles,  likings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  judge. 

The  Catholic,  the  Italian,  the  Florentine  patriot 
and  the  political  partisan  all  combine  to  determine, 
not  so  much  the  theological,  as  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical sentence  passed  on  the  persons  Dante  meets  in 
his  supernatural  journey ;  not  so  much  whether  they 
must  be  put  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell,  as  whether  they 
must  be  pointed  out,  for  all  centuries  to  come,  to  the 
admiration  or  the  execration  of  men.  The  personal  tend- 
encies of  the  Poet  do  not  only  influence  his  opinion 
of  the  characters  he  introduces ;  they  also  affect 
his  creation  of  them.  Dante's  Romans,  from  Virgil  to 
Cato,  are  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  poet's 
veneration  for  ancient  Rome  and  her  universal  do- 
minion. They  are  idealized.  How  different  are  Shake- 
speare's Romans  1  Even  Caesar,  whose  figure  appears 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  but  whose  greatness 
dominates  it  all,  appears  to  us  —  and  not  less  great 
for  that,  —  with  the  weaknesses  and  the  reality  of 
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a  living  man.  There  we  see  him,  combated  between 
political  necessities,  his  own  suspicions  and  forebod- 
ings, and  his  wife's  entreaties  to  remain  at  home. 

Shakespeare  is  the  most  striking  example  of  an 
objective  poet.  He  seems  to  have  no  preferences,  and 
to  draw  a  criminal  or  an  innocent  girl,  Richard  III 
or  Ophelia,  without  any  repulsion  or  attraction,  and 
with  the  only  purpose  of  lending  them  the  beauty 
of  life.  There  is  something  marvellous  in  Richard's 
frank  avowal  of  his  own  fiendish  nature  and  in  the 
self-satisfaction  with  which  he  looks  over  his  schemes : 


«  But  I,  —  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking  -  glass ; 

I,   that  am  rudely  stamp'd  and  want  love's  majesty, 

To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 

I,   that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 

Deform'd,   unfinish'd,   sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,   scarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them  ;   — 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  ; 

And  therefore  —  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days  — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,   inductions  dangerous, 

By  drunken  prophecies,   libels,  and  dreams, 
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To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other  : 

And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 

As  I  am  subtle,  false  and  treacherous, 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew  'd  up, 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says  —  that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be  ». 


Shakespeare  does  not  look  at  his  characters  from 
without ;  he  does  not  sit  in  judgment  over  them ; 
they  are  called  to  life  almost  by  a  natural  process. 
Shakespeare's  creation  is  a  creation  from  within. 

And,  just  for  this  reason,  how  much  feeling  must 
be  hidden  under  the  apparent  insensibility  of  his 
objectiveness !  In  order  to  suppress  his  own  person- 
al feelings  and  preferences,  or  to  have  none,  the 
poet  must  assume  the  nature  of  each  one  of  his 
personages :  he  must  feel  with  and  for  them  all.  Not 
without  reason  the  poet  has  ben  called  «  many-soul- 
ed  Shakespeare  ». 

Carlyle's  beautiful  comparison  between  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  best-known  passages  in 
English  literature,  although  the  language  is  rather 
forced  and  the  astronomical  simile  too  far-fetched. 

In  opposition  to  older  writers,  who  have  insisted 
on  the  poet's  objectiveness  and  equanimity,  a  recent 
critic  even  finds  in  him  excess  of  feeling  and  intem- 
perance of  form.  However,  if  we  exclude  some 
unnecessary  exaggerations  in  his  early  works,  which 
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are  more  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  manner  than 
of  the  poet's  personal  qualities,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  Shakespeare's  poetry  reaches  an  extreme  inten- 
sity, only  when  it  deals  with  the  extremes  of  passion 
or  of  grief,  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable.  In 
such  situations,  extremity  means  proportion  with  the 
subject-matter. 

If  Shakespeare  is  typically  dramatic,  in  his  object- 
iveness,  in  opposition  to  lyrical  poetry,  he  is  so,  also 
in  opposition  to  narrative  poetry,  because  his  char- 
acters really  act  out  their  part,  and  do  not  merely 
relate  the  events.  The  soliloquies,  that  we  often 
find  in  the  plays,  are  really  part  of  the  action,  for 
they  correspond  to  moments  of  uncertainty  or  of 
reflection,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  action  of 
every  man,  in  real  life. 

In  this,  Shakespeare  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  who  are  essentially  narrative 
poets. 

e)  The  classes  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

If  we  examine  separately  the  different  kinds  of 
works  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  we  shall  see  confirmed 
what  a  general  view  of  his  poetry  has  shown  us. 

Shakespeare  wrote  the  Poems,  the  Sonnets  and 
the  Plays.  These  last  are  divided  into  Tragedies,  His- 
torical Plays  and  Comedies. 

a)    The  Poems.  —  The  poems   are    Venus  and 
Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
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and  two  very  short  ones,  A  Lover  s   Complaint  and 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle. 

They  have  a  special  meaning  for  the  student  of 
Shakespeare,  for  they  show  another  side  of  his  polyhed- 
rical  mind.  The  longer  ones  show  Shakespeare  as  a 
narrative  poet,  and  they  all  rival  Spenser's  poetry  in 
harmony  and  in  vividness  of  imagination  and  of  colour. 
$)  The  Sonnets.  —  The  Sonnets  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  in  number,  and  were  written  at 
different  times.  With  «  A  Lover  s  Complaint »  they 
form  the  only  lyric  poetry  that  Shakespeare  wrote. 
As  such,  they  have  always  offered  very  tempting 
matter  of  discussion  to  the  poet's  biographers ;  but 
they  have  given  hardly  any  clue  to  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  hidden. 

They  are  dedicated  to  a  noble  youth,  W.  H.,  whom 
some  believe  to  be  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  others  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, to  whom  also  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece 
had  been  dedicated. 

The  Sonnets  are  a  passionate  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  love.  They  sometimes  indulge  in  far-sought 
conceits,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  Petrarch's  son- 
nets, and  of  his  English  imitators;  but,  at  other  times, 
they  are  the  adequate  voice  of  a  feeling  at  once  ar- 
dent and  delicate.  The  form  is  always  one  of  perfect 
beauty. 
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«  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time  's  waste  : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death  's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love  's  long-since  cancell  'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'  d  sight  : 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'  er 

The  sad  account  of  fore  -  bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end  ». 

Y)  The  Tragedies.  —  This  is  the  part  of  Shake- 
speare's production  in  which  his  greatness  is  most 
astounding,  for  in  the  Tragedies  he  shows  that  human 
nature  has  no  secrets  for  him,  and  that  his  power 
of  expressing  its  most  mysterious  depths  and  its 
extremest  tension  knows  no  bounds.  In  themselves,  the 
tragedies  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  universal 
character  of  Shakespeare's  mind.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  the  tragedy  of  youthful  love,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
feeling,  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  youthful 
lovers  to  it,  triumphs  even  over  their  cruel  fate. 

Like  Pyramus  and  his  beloved,  of  the  classical 
legend,  the  two  lovers  of  Verona  will  ever  be  re- 
membered with  a  sense  of  pity  almost  overpowered 
by  admiration  and  even  envy.  In  Othello  we  see 
how  jealousy,  love's  terrible  companion,  may  take  the 


place  of  every  other  feeling,  and  destroy  a  power- 
ful nature,  capable  of  strong  endeavour  and  practical 
activity.  In  Lear  we  see  what  the  soul  of  man 
becomes,  when  all  the  dearest  and  nearest  natural 
ties  are  torn  asunder. 

Hamlet  and  Macbeth  stand  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  series. 

In  Hamlet  we  have  a  conflict  of  the  conscience; 
the  contrast  between  different  duties  and  feelings, 
and  the  consequent  paralysis  of  the  will.  And,  with 
the  impossibility  of  decided  action,  in  the  hero,  the 
constant  torment  of  thought ;  Hamlet  is  the  most 
philosophical  of  Shakespeare 's  plays. 

In  Macbeth  there  is  hardly  any  reasoning,  but  a 
rapid,  almost  automatic  action.  It  is,  among  Shake- 
speare's tragedies,  the  one  in  which  passion  appears 
not  simply  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  but  almost  as  an 
objective  force,  acting  by  itself,  and  subjecting  men 
to  its  will,  like  the  Greek  Fate. 

The  necessity  of  the  development  of  the  play  appears 
by  visible,  exterior  signs,  or  in  exterior  events  —  from 
the  prediction  of  the  witches,  to  the  march  of  the  forest 
—  no  less  than  in  the  deeds  of  the  principal  characters. 

The  structure  of  the  play,  and  the  rapid,  nervous 
tone  of  the  poetry,  suit  the  rapidity  of  the  action. 

In  Hamlet  ambition  is  absent,  as  in  the  prince 
himself,  or  already  satisfied,  as  in  the  king ;  Mac- 
beth is  the  tragedy  of  ambition. 
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Nay,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  tragedy  of  ambi- 
tion and  remorse.  The  two  feelings  coexist,  from  the 
beginning,  in  Macbeth  himself.  In  him,  remorse  grows, 
though  powerless  to  stop  him,  together  with  the  deci- 
sion, and  with  the  execution,  of  his  crime,  and  he  acts 
almost  as  an  automaton.  They  develop  successively, 
instead,  in  Lady  Macbeth,  and  each  of  them  has  com- 
plete dominion  while  it  lasts.  In  a  first  period,  the 
tragical  woman  is  all  ambition,  and  she  despises  her 
husband's  scruples;  in  a  second  period,  remorse  entire- 
ly occupies  her  soul,  with  such  violence  as  to  bring 
on  madness  and  death. 

The  unbounded  sway  of  a  single  passion  and  the 
extreme  intensity  of  feeling,  which  some  men  of 
science  assert  are  more  easily  found  in  the  soul  of 
woman  than  of  man,  have  a  powerful  illustration  in 
the  poet's  heroine.  In  Hamlet,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  female  character  is  an  example  of  gentle- 
ness and  purity,  Ophelia. 

8)  The  Comedies.  —  As  the  Tragedies  make  all  the 
tragic  chords  of  human  nature  sound,  so  do  Shakespea- 
re's comedies  present  all  the  comic  elements  united,  from 
the  jett  de  mots,  to  the  peculiarities  in  pronunciation,  to 
the  unexpected  entanglements  and  disentanglements 
of  the  plot,  to  those  oddities  of  human  nature,  which 
call  to  our  lips  an  amused  and  yet  sympathetic  smile. 

And,  in  the  calmer  and  wiser  plays  of  the  Poet's 
maturity,  these  nobler  elements  prevail. 
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e)    The    Historical   Plays.   —  In    his    historical 
plays,  Shakespeare  shows   the   same   penetration  of 
individual  character,  of  which  his  tragedies  are  such 
an    eminent    demonstration.    And   he    adds  also   the 
perfect  knowledge  of  historical  surroundings  and  of 
the  objective  causes  that  determine  historical  events. 
He  sees,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  causes  of  an  event, 
and  the  form  under  which  they  appear  to  contempo- 
raries, and  they  act  on  their  minds.  We  have  therefore, 
in  almost  every  one  of  these  plays,  the  two  aspects 
of  history:  in  the  fore-ground  the  psychological  pro- 
cess  of  each  of  the  great  actors,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  the  eco- 
nomic   forces   that   act   in   it.   The  social  classes  are 
often  drawn  in  all  the  distinctness  of  their  interests 
and  modes  of  thought;  and  their  real  motives  clearly 
appear  to  the  writer,  even  if  partly  hidden  from  them- 
selves. The  Roman  plebs,  in  Julius  Caesar,  is  moved, 
even  more  than  by  Mark  Antony's  eloquence,  by  the 
tenor  of  Caesar's  will;  and  the  announcement  of  a  pres- 
ent was  just  the  thing  capable  of  impressing  the  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  who  were  in  the  way  of  becoming 
parasites  of  the  Empire.  All  the  classes  of  Mediaeval 
England  are  moved  against  Richard  II  by  very  mate- 
rial  and  prosaic  reasons.  If  properly  studied,  Shake- 
speare   can    teach    us    much,    not    only    on    the   se- 
crets of  human  nature,  but  also  on  the  machinery  of 
history. 
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f)  Shakespeare's  style.  —  It  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  about  Shakespeare's  style.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
proper to  speak  of  a  style  in  the  singular.  If  we 
except  the  style  of  the  Poems  and  Sonnets,  which 
has  the  great  Elizabethan  qualities  of  fancy, .  colour 
and  harmony,  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  we 
may  say  that  Shakespeare's  style  has  as  many  varie- 
ties as  his  work.  With  the  same  objectiveness,  the 
spirit  and  the  letter,  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  the 
words  he  uses,  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change  in  his  subject.  In  tragedy  alone,  it  appears 
almost  an  impossibility  that  the  same  pen  can  have 
written  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's  mastery  over  language  is  superior 
to   that   of  any  other  writer.  He  does  not  only  put 
the  common  language,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the 
most  different  uses;  he  is  at  home  with  the  particular 
terms  and  expressions  of  all  trades  and  professions. 
When  he  wants  them,  he  coins  new  words,  or  makes 
new    phrases,    which    are    now   in    common    use   in 
English.  Englishmen  very  often  speak  Shakespeare. 
After  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  Shakespeare's 
works  are   the  writings   which   have   exercised   the 
greatest  influence  over  the  language.  The  vocabulary 
employed  by  Shakespeare  amounts  to  twenty   thou- 
-    sand  words,  while  Milton  uses  only  seven  thousand. 
Of  Shakespeare's  terms,  most  are  Teutonic,  and  only 
a  few  have  now  slipped  out  of  the  spoken  language. 
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g)  The  Shakesperean  Question.  —  Many  con- 
test that  Shakespeare  really  was  the  author  of  the 
plays,  and  attribute  their  authorship  to  Lord  Bacon. 
Indeed,  it  appears  a  miracle  that  a  man  with  a  very 
imperfect  education  could  be  capable  of  drawing 
such  pictures,  from  the  whole  history  of  Europe, 
as  Julius  Caesar  and  Richard  III,  or  write  such  a 
play  as  Hamlet.  But  it  would  be  a  greater  miracle, 
if  the  same  mind  had  possessed  such  qualities,  as  to 
write  the  Novum  Organum  together  with  Othello, 
Lear  and  Macbeth,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
or  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  And  who,  having 
written  them,  would,  in  an  age  when  literature  was 
frantically  admired  and  formed  the  pursuit  of  noble- 
men and  courtiers,  have  left  the  glory  to  another 
man?  who  could  have  borne,  without  bending  under 
it,  the  burden  of  such  usurped  glory?  In  any  case, 
it  is  only  by  comparing  the  substance  and  the  form 
of  the  writings  of  the  two  authors,  that  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached,  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
ing from  the  same  pen. 

The  Bacon  hypothesis  deserves,  till  now,  to  keep 
company  with  the  Homeric  question,  and  such  other 
problems,  which  furnish  common-minded  men  with 
the  means  of  showing  their  erudition,  and  sometimes 
turn  to  barren  questions  and  to  subtilities  the  activ- 
ity of  more  richly  endowed  minds,  which  would  be 
employed  more  usefully,  in  making  the  world  better 
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appreciate  some  of  the  highest  monuments  that  liter- 
ature has  ever  produced. 

4.)  The  Decline  of  the  Drama. 
a)  Causes  of  the  Decline. 

When  we  speak  of  the  decline  of  the  drama,  we 
cannot  mean,  of  course,  simply  an  inferiority  in  com- 
parison with  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  need  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  thing.  No  literature,  in  any  age, 
could  change  into  a  permanent  level  the  giddy  height 
that  the  Elizabethan  drama  attained  with  Shakespeare. 

What  we  must  account  for,  as  due  to  permanent 
causes,  is  a  continuous  process  with  consecutive,  and 
always  more  marked,  stages  of  decline.  Two  facts 
explain  the  diminishing  splendour  of  the  drama,  and  of 
poetic  literature  in  general:  in  the  first  place,  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  still  more  in  that 
of  her  successor,  the  heroic  flush  of  life  which  had 
characterized  the  early  years  of  the  queen's  rule 
is  quite  spent  out.  And,  with  it,  the  enthusiastic 
consent  that  had  gathered  all  England  round  the 
throne  also  disappeared.  The  contentions  of  every- 
day life  took  the  place  of  the  exaltation  of  England 
and  of  man,  which  had  had  its  noblest  expression  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  struggle  itself,  which  had 
not  reached  the  heroic  point,  and  attracted  the  whole 
attention  of  the  nation,  was  not  yet  capable  of  crea- 
ting a  new  kind  of  literature. 
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b)  The  first  stage  of  decline:  Ben  Jonson. 

The  first  step  in  the  decline  is  represented  by 
Ben  Jonson,  (1573-1637),  who  was  almost  Shakespeare's 
contemporary.  » 

Ben  Jonson  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  of  a  family 
from  Annandale.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School;  then,  according  to  some  biographers,  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge  for  a  short  time,  but,  according  to 
others,  he  worked  with  his  step-father,  who  was  a 
bricklayer.  Then  he  enlisted  and  went  to  the  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  fought  bravely.  At  nine- 
teen or  twenty  he  came  back  to  London,  married  and 
became  an  actor. 

He  killed  another  actor  in  a  duel,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  being  hanged  in  consequence. 

His  first  great  play,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
was  first  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe 
theatre,  and  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  actors.  Many 
other  plays  followed,  from  his  pen. 

Jonson  was  a  friend  of  Shakespeare's,  and  he  had 
frequent  contests  of  wit  with  him.  When  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  appeared  in  1623,  it 
was  preceded  by  the  following  verses  by  Jonson: 

«  Soule  of  the  Age  ! 
The  applause  !  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  Stage ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise  ;   I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid   Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome ; 
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Thou  art  a  Moniment  without  a  tombe, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warme, 
Our  eares,   or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme  ! 
Nature  her  selfe  was  proud  of  her  designes, 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit  ». 

Jonson  was  also  well  received  at  Court,  and  high 
in  favour  with  many  nobles.  In  1616  he  was  made 
poet  laureate,  and  he  received  a  pension  from  James 
and  Charles  I. 

In  the  London  taverns,  where  poets  and  wits 
gathered,  he  reigned  supreme. 

However,  he  lived  a  reckless  life,  and  was  often 
in  want.  He  grew  immensely  fat,  and  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  palsy  and  dropsy. 

Jonson  died  in  1637. 

Jonson's  best  comedies  are  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Cynthia's  Rev- 
els, a  satire  against  courtiers;  Volpone,  or  the  Fox;  his 
best  tragedies,  Seyanus,  and  Catiline.  He  also  wrote  a 
pastoral  drama,  the  Sad  Shepherd,  and  he  was  a  very 
good  writer  of  epitaphs.  The  one  on  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  is  famous  : 
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«  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,   Pembroke  's  mother  : 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  ». 

Some  of  the  lyric  poems,  which  we  find  in  Jonson's 
plays,  are  very  beautiful. 

Jonson  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  decline  of 
the  drama,  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  Unities  makes  him  sacrifice  in 
part  the  freedom  of  movement  and  the  truth  to  life 
of  the  drama;  in  the  second  place,  he  draws  qualities, 
or  humours,  and  not  complete  characters.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  definition  of  a  humour: 

«  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possesse  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,   his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  runne  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Humour  ». 

However,  Jonson's  plays  are  well  built,  and  abound 
in  amusing,  though  exaggerated  and  unilateral  per- 
sonages. He  is  remarkable  for  his  copiousness,  his 
wit,  and  the  splendour  of  hi§  form.  These  qualities 
make  him  the  only  great  writer,  among  the  dramatists 
who  come  after  Shakespeare. 

Contemporary  Dramatists.  —  Dekker,  Marston  and 
Chapman  are  perhaps  the  best  second  -  rate  drama- 
tists, among  Jonson's  contemporaries.  Dekker  is  better 
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remembered  as  a  lyric  poet  than  as  a  dramatist,  and 

Chapman  owes  his  fame  to  his  translation  of  Homer. 

c)  The  second  phase  :  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  the  representatives 
of  the  second  stage  in  the  decline  of  the  drama. 

Francis  Beaumont  (1584- 161 6)  and  John  Fletcher 
(1579-1625)  both  worked,  and  lived  together.  They 
belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  for  Beaumont's 
father  was  a  judge,  and  Fletcher's  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Beaumont  died  very  young,  and  Fletcher  worked 
with  Shakespeare  at  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and,  it  is 
thought,  wrote  part  of  Henry  VIII.  More  than  fifty 
plays  remain  under  their  joint  name,  but  it  is  thought 
that  Beaumont  only  had  part  in  thirteen.  Their  best 
plays  are  perhaps  Philaster,  a  Maid's  Tragedy,  and 
A  King  and  no  King. 

Some  plays  are  known  to  belong  to  Fletcher  alone, 
among  which  the  beautiful  pastoral  poem  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess. 

In  these  writers  there  is  less  power  than  in  their 
predecessors.  They  want  the  outbursts  of  passion  and 
imagination,  that  we  find  in  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare, 
and  their  sentiment  is  less  genuine. 

This  leads  to  the  adoption  of  forced  and  unnat- 
ural situations,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  play. 
There  still  is,  however,  a  great  copiousness  and 
facility  of  production ;  the  plot  develops  smoothly 
and  easily,   and,    according   to  Dryden,   the  English 
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language    reached   its    perfection    in    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher'  s  works 

Contemporary  Dramatists.  —  John  Webster  is  the 
most  important  writer,  among  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
contemporaries.  In  intensity  of  imagination,  and  in 
the  power  of  expressing  the  inmost  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  he  comes,  perhaps,  nearer  Shakespeare 
than  any  other  of  the  secondary  dramatists.  His  situa- 
tions are,  however,  forced  and  sensational.  His  best 
plays  are  Vittoria  Corombona  and  the  Duchess  of 
Malfi. 

d)  The  third  phase:  Massinger  and  Ford. 

Massinger  and  Ford  represent  the  last  phase  in  the 
decay  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature.  Philip  Mas- 
singer (1583-1640)  was  the  son  of  a  dependent  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  is  said  to  have  been  page 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney' s  sister.  In 
1602  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  said  he  became  a 
Catholic,  and  lost  the  protection  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  supporter. 
In  1606  he  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
then  he  went  to  London  and  began  to  write  plays.  Of 
the  many  dramas  he  wrote,  only  eighteen  remain. 
We  find  the  first  mention  of  his  mame  only  in  1621, 
when  one  of  his  works  was  performed  at  Court. 

His  best  plays  are :  A  New  Way  to  Pay  old  Debts, 
The  Great  Duke  of  Florence  a*nd  The  Virgin  Martyr. 
His  best-remembered    character   is  Sir  Giles   Over- 
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reach;  a  rich  country  gentleman,  who  ruins  his  neigh- 
bours   by    any    means,    to    get    possession    of   their 

estates. 

Massinger  speaks  the  language  of  real  life ;  he 
paints  the  struggles  of  brave  men  or  pure  women 
against  injustice,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  terrors 
of  remorse  are  very  powerful. 

John  Ford  (1586- ?)  published  his  first  play,  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy,  in  1629.  His  most  important 
works  are  the  Broken  Heart  and  TJ  is  Pity  She' s 
a  Whore,  besides  Perkin  Warbecky  one  of  the  best 
historical  plays  after  Shakespeare. 

He  has  no  humour,  but  much  tragic  power.  He 
carried  to  its  extreme  limit  the  tendency  of  the 
drama  to  forced  and  unnatural  situations. 

In  this  phase  the  drama  loses  even  its  formal 
qualities  :  the  connection  of  the  plot,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  poetry  disappear. 

Contemporary  Dramatists.  Thomas  Heywood  is  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  contemporaries  of  Mas- 
singer  and  Ford.  Of  his  many  plays  about  two  dozen 
remain,  and  among  these  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kind- 
ness is  considered  the  best.  According  to  Lamb,  his 
characters  of  country  gentlemen  are  «  exactly  what 
we  see  in  life  ».  James  Shirley  is  the  last  dramatist 
of  the  period. 
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5-)  Masques.  —  The  Masque  was  a  special  dramatic 
composition  with  allegorical  characters;  masques  were 
acted,  with  great  splendour  of  scenery  and  dress,  on 
public  festivities,  or  at  Court  and  at  the  houses  of 
the  nobles. 

The  Masque  was  a  mixture  of  dialogue,  singing, 
music  and  dancing,  to  which  an  ingenious  fable  gave 
a  sort  of  unity.  There  were  allusions  to  the  persons 
present  and  to  the  occasion  of  the  performance. 

Masques  were  first  introduced  under  Henry  VIII 
and  reached  great  splendour  under  James  and  Charles  I. 
Jonson  did  this  sort  of  work  very  finely.  Milton's  Comus 
is  a  masque. 

The  scenic  decoration  of  the  masques  was  soon 
introduced  into  the  regular  theatres,  which  had  for- 
merly been  very  poor  and  naked. 

6.)  The  closing  of  the  Theatres.  —  The  artistic 
decay  of  dramatic  literature  caused  the  authors  to 
exaggerate  the  immorality  of  the  comedy,  and  to 
have  recourse,  in  tragedy,  to  forced  situations  and  to 
horrible  scenes  of  blood  and  incest,  trusting  in  these 
features,  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  hearers. 

This  tendency,  together  with  the  Puritan  dislike 
for  even  innocent  amusement,  caused  the  Common- 
wealth, in  1642,  to  order  all  the  theatres  to  be  closed. 

The  literary  value  of  the  drama  had  sunk  so  low, 
that  hardly  any  offence  to  art  can  be  deplored  in  the 
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measure,  which  was  certainly  a  service  to  morals, 
notwithstanding  the  narrow  bigotry  that  inspired  it. 
And,  while  it  put  an  end,  by  a  decisive  measure, 
to  the  lingering  agony  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  Pu- 
ritanism was  preparing,  together  with  a  new  social 
life,  the  conditions  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  pure 
and  noble  class  of  literature. 


TO  THE  READER 

This  volume  has  been  printed  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. For  many  pages,  it  has  not  even  been  possible  for 
the  author  to  have  vision  of  the  type  -  written  copy  of  his 
manuscript,  used  by  the  printers,  or  to  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  personally.  The  reader  is  therefore  earnestly  requested 
to  consult  the  Errata. 

The  punctuation  has  been  corrected,  as  a  rule,  only  when 
it  materially  altered  the  sense.  One  of  the  passages  quoted 
(pages  159-60)  has  been  erroneously  postponed.  It  is  Lyly' s, 
and  should  be  read  immediately  after  the  sonnet  by  the  same 
author  (page   157). 
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